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ENGLISH SPIRITUAL WRITERS 
VIII. FatuHer FABER 


ABER’S reputation is not a happy one. His name is not 

actually forgotten but it exists at the edge of people’s minds. 
Only a few vague impressions cling to it. He is, of course, 
remembered as a hymn-writer—not, strangely enough, as first 
Superior of the London Oratory. The pejorative remarks of 
Pusey may be recalled, and Newman’s “As to Faber I never 
read his books” is not easily forgotten. Then Faber’s low opinion 
of the Old Catholics is remembered against him. His spiritual 
writings are often dismissed by those who have not read them 
as extravagant, Italianate, Victorian. 

It is true that if you pick up one of his books and glance 
through it Faber’s faults as a writer are quickly apparent. He 
can be prosy, repetitive and sentimental. He has a penchant for 
private revelations and is at times simply silly. He openly 
delights in purple patches. There are great slabs of passages, 
sometimes chapters at a time, which glow with ethereal light 
but have little content. There are lapses of taste. . . . For the 
modern reader it is a formidable undertaking to sift the gold 
from the rubbish. For gold there is, pure gold. It is the purpose 
of this article to show that it exists. 

Frederick William Faber was born in his grandfather’s 
vicarage at Calverley, Yorkshire, in 1814. Educated at Harrow 
he gained a scholarship to University College, Oxford. Good- 
looking, eloquent, a born leader, ardently religious at a time 
when Oxford was never more religious, he quickly made his 
mark. Faber had been brought up with strong Calvinist lean- 
ings but on Septuagesima Sunday, 1836, he heard Pusey preach 
on baptism. This caused a sudden change of opinion and he fell 
under Newman’s spell. A single-minded Yorkshireman, it was 
not long before he found himself on the Romeward fringe of the 
Oxford Movement. He won the Newdigate prize in 1836 and 
was elected to a fellowship at his college in 1837. But he was 
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never at home in Oxford. He was happier at Ambleside talking 
Tractarianism with Wordsworth, writing long nature poems, 
or travelling abroad scrutinizing continental religion. 

At this time of his life Faber almost decided to make a 
career as a poet. He would not have succeeded in becoming 
anything but a dilettante. Nevertheless it needed a great effort 
of the will to tear himself away from the enjoyable, if purpose- 
less, life he was leading. In 1842 he accepted the college living 
of Elton, Hunts., but after reading himself in immediately set 
out on a continental tour. He was within an ace of becoming a 
Catholic in Rome and returned to Elton in October 1843 much 
shaken in his loyalty to the Church of England. For the next 
two years he lived and acted as nearly as possible as if he were 
a Catholic priest living in a Catholic country. He wished to 
work the parish “in the spirit of St Philip and St Alphonso”. It 
was a strange experiment and perhaps no one but Faber would 
have succeeded as well as he did in the attempt. 

A few weeks after Newman’s conversion in 1845 he was 
received into the Church. He quickly formed a small com- 
munity from his former parishioners and other converts called 
“Brothers of the Will of God”. In 1846 Lord Shrewsbury 
handed over Cotton Hall near Cheadle to the new community 
and Faber was ordained in April 1847. But on 1 December of 
the same year, to the consternation of the other Brothers, Faber 
suddenly felt called to join Newman as an Oratorian. Such was 
the man’s personality that the whole community followed suit 
and offered themselves as Oratorians. 

In 1849 he was sent by Newman from Birmingham to 
London to establish a new Oratory. This was at first in King 
William Street, Strand, and was then moved in 1854 to its 
present site in Brompton. Faber was not a strong man and had 
always overtaxed his strength. From this time till his death he 
was more or less an invalid, burnt out by his immense labours. 
He died after a long and painful illness in 1863, aged only 
forty-nine. 

Faber’s spiritual works were written within seven years, at 
the end of his life, and they form an unusually coherent whole. 
They were the fruit of long thought and experience gathered 
when at long last he had the leisure to write. He often wrote 
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when he was ill and regarded his writing almost as a means 
of relaxation. This explains many of his faults.as a writer. By 
1853, the date of All for Jesus, his theological opinions and style 
were fully formed. There is no sign of development in the eight 
books written in the seven years. They might all be volumes 
of one large work. It was apparently in this way that Faber 
thought of them. They can therefore be conveniently treated 
as a whole with only a few words on individual books. 

Faber’s work is in a genre of its own. It is not pure theology, 
nor mere devotion (even when it most appears to be so), nor 
explanatory apologetic, but a very individual mixture of the 
three. It undoubtedly owes a lot to the popularization of science 
which had already begun in his lifetime. He hoped to make 
intelligible to English readers the truths of dogma in the same 
way as the truths of science were being made intelligible. “We 
seek,” he wrote in Bethlehem, “for men, or if so be a man, who 
shall wed all the sciences with theology, who shall reconcile 
faith and reason in one large lucid philosophy.” Strange as it 
may seem to those who only think of Faber as a devotional 
author this was his ideal of himself as a writer. Whether he is 
discussing the possibility of other beings peopling other worlds 
or describing the beauty of an Italian landscape or the habits 
of animals, his vision is single. There is one simple explanation 
to all things, “one large lucid philosophy”—God. 

In a passage at the beginning of The Creator and the Creature, 
too long to quote, he describes the view of London on the day 
that the conclusion of the Crimean war was celebrated. He 
notes the canopy of smoke above the city, the booming cannons, 
the ringing church bells, the songs of birds, the insects on the 
foliage close beside him. In the garden a fleet of young perch 
are sailing round in the pond. “What a mingled scene,” he 
concludes, “of God and man!” In all his books Faber delights 
to return to this mingled scene of God, man and creation. “All 
created life must in its measure imitate the uncreated life out of 
which it sprang. The very habits of animals and the blind evo- 
lution of matter are in some sense imitations of God. The fern 
that is for ever trembling in the breath of the waterfall, in its 
growing follows some pattern in the mind of God.” “All the 
inferior animals, with their families, shapes, colours, manners, 
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and peculiarities, represent ideas in the divine mind and are 
partial disclosures of the beauty of God, like the foliage of trees, 
the gleaming of metals, the play of light in the clouds, the 
multifarious odours of wood and field and the manifold sound 
of waters.” Describing the birth of our Lord he writes, “When 
the first cry of the Infant Jesus sounded in the cave, the melan- 
choly splashing of those far western waters was mingled with 
the imitated howls of beasts in that strange typical festival of 
heathenism.” 

It all comes back to God but God revealed by Jesus Christ— 
the God of love. Love is the beginning, the middle, the end of 
Faber’s work. It is the key to morality, to creation, to theology. 
It is not merely a system—it is a deeply felt personal vision, 
experienced and pondered over. “We cannot look at Him as 
simply external to ourselves. Things have passed between us; 
secret relationships are established, fond ties are knitted; thril- 
ling endearments have been exchanged, there are memories of 
forgivenesses full of tenderness. . .” “O how often in the fluent 
course of prayer does not this simple fact that God is loving us, 
turn round and face us.” “‘Pain or ease, sorrow or joy, failure or 
success, the wrongs of my fellow creatures or their praise— 
what sliould they all be to me but matters of indifference? God 
loves me.” “He chose us when as yet we lay in the bosom of 
the great void. . . . He had a special love for something we by 
grace might be, and which others could not or would not be.” 
“St John states it; no one can explain it; earth would be hell 
without it; purgatory is Paradise because of it; we shall live 
upon it in Heaven yet never learn all that is in it—God is 
love.” “I cannot tell how men endure life who do not profess 
this faith in the Creator’s special love.” “Surely God cannot 
have been to others as He has been to us; they cannot have had 
such boyhoods, such minute secret buildings up of mind and 
soul; we have a feeling that about our own lives there has all 
along been a marked purpose, a divine speciality. Yet in truth 
how many millions of such tender and equally special biog- 
raphies is the most dear and blessed God living in men’s souls 
throughout all years and all generations! We are not singular 
among men; it is God’s love which is singular in each of 
us.” 
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Love is at work everywhere at the root of everything. “‘Crea- 
tion is simply an act of divine love.” “Creation is His love of 
Himself strongly and sweetly attaining its end through His love 
of His creatures and their love of Him. Perhaps all the works 
of God have this mark of His triune Majesty upon them, this 
perpetual forthshadowing of the Generation of the Son and the 
procession of the spirit, which have been and are the life of God 
from all eternity.” ““Why then does God love us? We must 
answer because He created us. This then would make mercy the 
reason of His love. But why did God create us? Because He 
loved us. We are entangled in this circle and do not see how to 
escape from it.” “Because God is God creation must needs swim 
in joy... . From the joy therefore of the highest seraphim to the 
blythe play of the Christian child on the village green all joy is 
from Him. . . . The joy in the bright eyes and inarticulate 
thanksgivings of animals are from Him.” 

Faber was a clear thinker and he realized the implications 
of this philosophical vision on his approach to the spiritual life. 
“If this account of creative love be true, if God redeemed us 
because He persisted in desiring, even after our fall, to have us 
with Him as participators in His own eternal beatitude, salva- 
tion ought to be easy, even to fallen nature. If it is easy, then 
it might appear to follow that at least the majority of believers 
would be saved.” Faber addressed himself to this “majority of 
believers”. He called them “invalid souls” or the middle class 
of the spiritual world, or more explicitly his “poor Belgravians”’. 
He hoped to clarify their faith and thus raise them up to God. 
He did not expect to make saints of them, he did not write of 
the higher paths of sanctity, he hardly mentions dark nights of 
the soul. He believed it was this sort of person St Philip Neri set 
himself to sanctify in Rome and to whom his sons were called 
by God. 

At bottom a severely practical man, Faber set out in his 
books to remedy a lack which was painfully obvious to him. His 
“poor Belgravians” wished to lead spiritual lives, their vocation 
was in the world—and what spiritual food were they given? 
Books written for enclosed religious—“‘dry books” as he called 
them, very well for those to whom they were addressed but 
hopeless for the poor Belgravian. What was meat to the one 
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might be poison to the other. The spiritual books designed for 
those called to a high vocation when read by those living in the 
world could be the cause of deception, pride and more often 
than not of despair. Faber’s books attempt to beguile his readers 
from the world, to attract them to God, almost, one might say, 
tempt them to religion. 

Of course Faber’s approach has its disadvantages. His 
enemies said he had, as it were, debased the coinage. Salvation 
can appear too easy and religion unreal. This never happened 
in Faber’s mind. If his books are read carefully a structure of 
hard common sense and well-mastered theology is seen below 
even his most saccharine effusions. He also had a masterly 
understanding of the human heart. But it is true that out of 
their context or read by a hostile eye there are passages which 
seem to dissolve away the realities of the spiritual life. Religion 
seems to have gone to be replaced by emotion. Similarly, his 
critics complained, what if the candles at Benediction cease to 
be merely an attraction to religion and become a substitute 
for it? 

That was the crux of the argument of those who rejected 
Faber’s way of attraction. But in doing so it is hard to see 
(except on aesthetic ground) how St Francis de Sales and St 
Philip Neri would not have to be rejected also. Faber has his 
own answer. 


We hear people condemning unlucky devotees because they 
are fond of functions and Benedictions, of warm devotions and 
of pictures of the Madonna, of feasts and foreign devotion. .. . 
Now does it follow that because persons are fond of these things 
they have nothing else in their piety? Because they have one 
characteristic of good Catholics are they therefore destitute of 
the others? Because they like flowers do they reject fruit? Oh, but 
mortification is the thing. . . . Souls are gravely warned, without 
regard to time, or place or person or condition to be detached 
from the gifts of God and to eschew sweet feelings and gushing 
fervours, when the danger is rather in their attachment to their 
carriages and horses, their carpets and their old china, the parks 
and the opera and the dear bright world. . . . Better far to flutter 
like a moth round the candles of a gay Benediction, than to live 
without love in the proprieties of sensual ease and worldly 
comfort, which seem, but perhaps are not, without actual sin. 
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Yes, it is easy to be saved because we are loved by God. He 
only demands love in return. And what is easier, one might say 
more natural, than to love God? “Is it hard to find our joy in 
God? Rather is it not hard to find our joy in anything else?” 
“Our hearts bound upwards because God is above. We cannot 
help ourselves. The very purling of our blood in our veins is 
joyous because life is a gift direct from God.” “To serve God 
because you love Him is so easy.” “You must love. You must 
love. You must love. There is no other way. There is no help 
for it. Love will teach you everything.” The argument comes 
round again. If we can love God, even a very little, then we 
shall be saved. And does it really matter that we have loved 
Him, even the small amount we do, because of a row of candles, 
an altar of flowers or even because of a purple patch in a 
spiritual book? 

All for Fesus (1853) is the best known of Faber’s works and in 
many ways the most characteristic. Its sub-title “Easy ways of 
divine love” shows its purpose. As an introduction to the 
spiritual life and to the practice of Catholic devotions it was 
extremely popular. Unfortunately it is aggressively Italianate 
and openly emotional. The parochial, the trivial and the senti- 
mental are cheek by jowl with fine passages on the love of God. 
It is like a Catholic chapel in the worst taste—the real thing but 
not a little repellent. Even so when all is said and done the book 
is still a success. As likely as not the old magic after a hundred 
years will work on the modern reader. Growth in Holiness (1854) 
is a very different book—a manual on the spiritual life, sane, 
shrewd and erudite. It almost entirely lacks the rhetoric of 
Faber’s usual style. Of all Faber’s books it would most repay 
reprinting. 

The Blessed Sacrament (1855) is full of high-flown language 
which can distract the reader from the originality of Book III. 
This turns out to be a bold, almost daring, piece of apologetic. 
It is remarkable that Faber never passed through a period of 
scepticism except in his schooldays. Yet this book reads like the 
apology of a converted sceptic. Faber argues with a shadow 
and the argument goes like this: either this amazing thing is 
true or else there is—nothing. It is the wrestling of Blanco 
White with a different outcome. 
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The Creator and the Creature or The Wonders of Divine Love 
(1858) is All for Fesus with a theological bias. Faber himself 
wrote that “‘it stands to the author’s other work in the relation 
of source and origin”. It contains the essential Faber and Faber 
at his least parochial. It breathes the confidence of a man to 
whose faith nothing is alien. It is in this book that he formu- 
lates most fully his conception of creation as an act of divine 
love. Faber, a poet by instinct if not in fact, here delights 
to stress over and over again the goodness and beauty of 
creation. 

The Foot of the Cross (1858) is a highly wrought, often mov- 
ing, but extremely long meditation on the seven dolours of our 
Lady. Spiritual Conferences (1859) contains little that is not else- 
where but is often shrewd. The Precious Blood (1860) on the 
Redemption is the work of a tired man. Bethlehem (1860), on 
the other hand, recaptures his early spirit and contains passages 
as good as any he ever wrote. 

Faber was astartling phenomenon in mid-nineteenth-century 
London. His contemporaries and fellow Catholics were uneasy 
about him. What was this man, preaching his embarrassing 
message of love, couched in a Baroque idiom, doing in the 
world of Dickens, of steam engines and progress? He did not 
seem to belong. 

Yet Faber did belong. The intellectual history of the nine- 
teenth century is a series of reactions against Utilitarianism 
or what Chesterton called “‘atheist industrialism”. Cobbett, 
Dickens, Carlyle, Ruskin, Arnold were as much in reaction 
against their age as was Faber. Yet we regard these men as of 
the very bone of Victorian England. Faber’s reaction, if it can 
be called such, was a very different thing to theirs. But then the 
Oxford Movement differed from the Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood. Looked at in this way Faber is most nearly akin to 
Dickens. The reaction of Dickens was the emotional reaction of 
the natural man, Faber’s was the emotional reaction of the 
spiritual man. Is it fantastic to say that what Christmas was to 
Dickens, Marian devotions were to Faber? It was the attempt 
in both cases to redress the balance, to bring back into life what 
had been driven out by Bentham, in the one case human 
brotherhood, in the other the religion of love. The one was no 
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less of his age than the other. Faber shows himself to be a Vic- 
torian in a hundred different ways. He is betrayed by his style, 
by his optimism, by his sugary taste, by his sentimentality. We 
don’t like his referring to our Lady as Mamma. (“Won't 
Mamma be pleased!”’ he exclaimed after a crowded procession 
with the Neapolitan Madonna.) But then, we also don’t like 
little Nell. 

Faber knew well enough the gulf which existed between his 
message and his readers. Could he have failed to do so? A less 


promising age for preaching the gospel of love could hardly be 
imagined. 


We live [he wrote] as if we would petulantly say: “. . . you 
devout people in reality stand in the way of religion. It is hard 
for us to define religion; but you surely are enthusiasts. What we 
mean is, You are all heart and no head. . . . All this incarnation 
of a God, this romance of a gospel, these unnecessary sufferings, 
this prodigal blood-shedding, this exuberance of humiliations, 
this service of love, this condolence of amorous sorrow;—to say 
the truth it is irksome to us: we are not at home in it at all; the 
thing might have been otherwise. . . . Might we not put this 
tremendous mythology of Christian love, with all possible respect, 
a little on one side, and go to heaven by a plain, beaten, sober, 
moderate path, more accordant to our character as men, and 
to our dignity as British subjects? If the Anglo-Saxon race really 
fell in Adam why obviously we must take the consequences. 
Still, let the mistake be repaired in that quiet, orderly way, and 
with that proper exhibition of sound sense which are so dear to 
Englishmen.” 

Well! If it must be so, I can only think of those bold words 


of St Mary Magdalene of Pazzi: ‘‘O Jesus! Thou hast made a fool 
of Thyself—through love!” 


That was Faber’s apology to his age—and to us. 

But does this really meet the case? Is it fair that Faber 
should shield his extravagances in this way? It is no good 
making preposterous statements and then calling them Chris- 
tianity. That in effect was Pusey’s charge—which Newman 
tacitly endorsed. But was Faber’s theology extravagant? It is 
true there are exuberant phrases and occasional verbal exag- 
gerations. It is also true that some of his sermons and many of 
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his earlier writings are exaggerated. But no unbiased reader 
can fail to see that his theology was carefully thought out. As to 
his Mariology I doubt whether many modern Anglo-Catholics 
would object to it. He expressly does not teach the presence of 
our Lady in the Blessed Sacrament. Nor does he teach the 
presence of the Blessed Sacrament in heaven at the end of time, 
He mentions the belief only “to leave it in the uncertainty of 
a devout opinion”. 

Faber’s future as a spiritual writer remains in doubt. He 
will certainly never again be read at length except by the few. 
He is, however, a very difficult author to anthologize. Several 
anthologies have been made without success. The difficulty is 
that it is not simply a question of choosing extracts. He not 
only says telling things on the subject of God’s love but to get 
the feel of the man’s mind it is also necessary to follow his argu- 
ment. His books need to be epitomized and then illustrated by 
the telling passages. It would be a vast undertaking, but if well 
done would be worth the trouble. Perhaps Faber needs, like 
Augustine Baker, a Fr Cressy to compile a readable redaction 
of all his works into one work. 

RONALD CHAPMAN! 


VERNACULAR HYMNS AT LOW MASS 


HE publication of the Instruction by the S.C.R. on Sacred 
Music and Liturgy raises, among other questions, that of the 

use of vernacular hymns at Low Mass. Having insisted that the 
Latin language alone is to be used by the faithful who take part 
directly in the liturgy, it says “if, in addition to this direct litur- 
gical participation, the people desire to add certain prayers or 
congregational hymns according to local customs, it is lawful 
to use the vernacular for these”.? Indeed such vernacular 
prayers and hymns are mentioned as a stage of activity even 
1 The author is engaged on a life of Father Faber to be published early next 


year by Burns Oates—Editor. 
*Instruction on Sacred Music and Liturgy, n. 14 b. 
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anterior to any direct participation: ‘““The second stage of par- 
ticipation by the faithful in the eucharistic sacrifice consists in 
their praying and singing together as a community. Care must 
be exercised that this communal praying and singing corres- 
ponds with the various parts of the Mass.” 

In our own part of the Catholic world there already exist 
customs of using vernacular prayers and hymns at Low Mass— 
especially at the so-called “Children’s Masses” which it is 
found expedient to arrange in some city parishes. And where 
the adults present at the same Mass are provided with hymn 
books and given encouragement, it is often found that they 
will very readily join in the communal prayers and singing. It 
is a form of activity both easy and intelligible. There are also 
smaller parishes, unable through lack of resources to include a 
High Mass (in either form) in the normal Sunday programme, 
where the custom exists of singing hymns during Low Mass in 
order to supply an element of festivity or solemnity to the prin- 
cipal Mass. Such a custom is recommended very warmly in the 
Encyclical Musicae sacrae disciplina of 25 December 1955: 


At Masses which are not solemn, hymns can be a wonderful 
help in preventing those present from being like dumb and inert 
onlookers, since they enable the congregation to follow the cere- 
mony in mind and voice, and to join their devotion with the 
prayers of the priest. This will happen if the hymns are adapted 
to the different parts of the Mass, as is done, to our great joy, in 
many places in the Catholic world.? 


It is this last sentence, together with that of Instruction, n. 30, 
which raises questions that deserve consideration. We sing 
hymns, indeed; but do we “adapt them to the different parts 
of the Mass”? Do we “exercise care that this communal praying 
and singing corresponds with the various parts of the Mass”? 
Let us look at the facts. In many churches the hymns are 
chosen simply on the grounds that they happen to be well 
known; and they are apt to be sung at any or every stage of the 
Mass except only during the Consecration. Hail Queen of Heaven 
may be put on at the beginning, and last till the Gospel; 

1 Instruction, n. 30. 

* Encyclical Musicae sacrae disciplina, n. 49, S.S.G. translation. 
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Sweet Sacrament divine may start at the Offertory and go on 
through the Preface; Jesus, Thou art coming may occupy the 
time from the Consecration till the Communion; it has even 
happened that the Lourdes hymn was sung while the priest 
read the Communion, Postcommunion, gave the Blessing and 
read the Last Gospel. In cases like this hymns are being used 
merely as an “accompaniment” to the Mass, as something to 
occupy the time and keep the children (or people) busy. They 
are not “adapted to the different parts of the Mass” and do not 
really “enable the congregation to follow the ceremony in mind 
and voice”. Rather are they in the nature of sung devotions 
which just happen to be going on in the nave while Mass goes 
on in the sanctuary. They are, in truth, but an organized 
distraction from the Mass, and by no means a help to intelligent 
participation. 

In order to conform with positive legislation, as well as with 
common sense, hymns must be “adapted”, must “correspond”. 
“In Low Masses the people may sing hymns, provided that 
these are truly suited to the different parts of the Mass.”? This 
sounds easy enough; but in practice sundry difficulties are apt 
to arise. When a hymn is chosen to express thoughts similar to 
those in particular prayers of the Mass (and this, surely, is 
what is meant by “adapting”, “‘corresponding” and “suiting”), 
it is liable to occupy more time than the spoken liturgical text. 
It will thus overlap some other Mass prayers expressing different 
thoughts, with consequent disharmony and failure to “corres- 
pond”. At first sight, for instance, it would seem reasonable to 
sing God of mercy and compassion during the Kyrie—for the thought 
corresponds nearly enough. But if this hymn starts at the Kyrie, 
the very first verse of it will overrun the Gloria (which has totally 
different sentiments) and even the Collect. Two verses would 
probably obliterate the Epistle as well. Suppose, then, one 
starts Praise we our God with joy at the Gloria? Certainly it 
corresponds to begin with; but again, even one verse is likely 
to overlay the Collect, while two would certainly obscure 
the Epistle. And this is unquestionably wrong, forbidden 
by the Jnstruction, n. 34. 

What, then, is the answer? Is there really any room for 

Unstruction, n. 33. 
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English hymns at Low Mass? Is it possible to insert them while 
avoiding difficulties such as those just described? Neither the 
encyclical nor the Instruction gives any detailed guidance, but 
only the general principle that hymns must “correspond” or 
“be suited”, together with the statement that “it is done in 
many places in the Catholic world”. 

We can arrive at a satisfactory answer if we study the nature 
of the liturgy, deduce certain principles, and apply these accor- 
ding to reason. We shall find then, not only that it is possible 
to use vernacular hymns at Low Mass, but also that the con- 
clusions will agree with what is actually done “in many places 
in the Catholic world”. 

The cardinal principle is to respect the structure of the 
Mass as a whole, and also the purpose and content of each of 
its major divisions. Even though the Low Mass is the form most 
commonly used, we should bear in mind that it is the Solemn 
Mass which is the authentic form. Low Mass is but an adapta- 
tion of this to circumstances where neither deacon nor 
subdeacon nor choir is available, and where there is no singing 
by the priest. A proper evaluation of the various things which 
the priest says and does at Low Mass can be attained only by 
comparison with the Solemn Mass—and, moreover, with that 
Mass-form before its structure became obscured by duplica- 
tions and embellishments. As Pope Pius XII wrote: “The study 
of liturgical origins enables us to understand better the meaning 
of liturgical formulas and ceremonies.”? 

From such a study there emerges a truth often overlooked— 
that the successive items in the Mass are by no means on the 
same level. It is difficult to put into precise words the contrary 
idea which this statement is intended to dispel, but it seems 
that many think of everything in the Mass (apart from the 
words of Consecration) as being of more or less equal impor- 
tance. Everything except the server’s responses is “‘the priest’s 
part”; indeed he says some things aloud and some secretly, 
while some are constant and others change; but in general they 
are just “‘priest’s prayers occurring in a predetermined sequence” 
and rank together as “the liturgy of the Mass”. The Aufer a 
nobis, the Munda cor meum and the Secret, for instance, are all 


1 Encyclical Mediator Dei, n. 66, C.T.S. translation. 
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said silently and so rank equally. The Introit, the Epistle and 
the Preface are all said aloud, and so may seem a little more 
important than the others, but they rank equally among them- 
selves. In fact the whole is thought of in much the same way— 
they are all “what the priest says at Mass”. 

Yet a little reflexion shows that such a view does not corres- 
pond with facts. For there are very remarkable differences in 
these examples. When the priest says Aufer a nobis he is not 
praying as the spokesman of the community over which he is 
presiding; he prays as an individual who is preparing himself 
to exercise (later) his presidential function. The Munda cor meum, 
though said by the priest at Low Mass, is really a deacon’s 
prayer. It has devolved upon the person now saying it, not 
because he is presiding, nor because he has the power to con- 
secrate (i.e. not in virtue of his priesthood), but because he is 
about to function as a deacon. Moreover it is but a personal 
prayer; it is not itself the exercise of any diaconal function 
(announcing the Gospel) but is only a preparation for this. 
Finally the Secret: this is a genuinely priestly prayer. It is 
uttered by the priest in fulfilment of his office of addressing God 
as the spokesman of the community. (That he now does this 
inaudibly is an accident of history.) The Secret, of its nature, 
is a prayer of the first rank, far exceeding in importance both 
the Aufer a nobis and the Munda cor meum. It is on a completely 
different level. 

Or consider the other examples of prayers said aloud by 
the priest—the Introit, Epistle and Preface. These also differ 
in their nature and purpose. The Epistle is the announcement 
of God’s word—an item belonging to the essence of the instruc- 
tional part of the Mass. It is very important indeed; but when 
reading it Fr Titius is not acting as a priest. He is acting as a 
subdeacon because there is no other subdeacon present to do it. 
The Epistle does not belong to him in virtue of his priesthood. 
The Preface, however, does. Here he is supremely the priest, 
the president of the community, beginning to address to God 
in the name of all present that great prayer which lies at the 
very heart of the sacrifice. Though we now use two words, 
“Preface” and “Canon”, to refer to audible and inaudible 
praying, the fact is that these are but parts of one prayer in the 
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course of which Fr Titius exercises both of his priestly func- 
tions: in it he is both spokesman of the community and con- 
secrator-offerer of their gifts. The Preface, therefore, is of the 
very highest rank. By contrast, the Introit does not really belong 
to the priest at all. When saying it he is not exercising his 
priesthood, nor his diaconate, nor even his subdiaconate. He 
is doing nothing that a layman cannot do—he is but saying 
words designed to be sung by a choir as incidental music to a 
procession. Thus the Introit is, of its nature, of small impor- 
tance. 

And so if we regard, from the standpoint of liturgical science, 
the items actually said by the priest at Low Mass we conclude 
that they are by no means on the same level. We classify them 
in order of importance as follows: 

(a) Items of the first rank, which belong to the priest in his 
official capacity as president of the community. These are: 
Collect, Secret, Preface-and-Canon, Postcommunion, Blessing. 
These are the prayers which ought to stand out in prominence, 
unobscured by organ-playing, hymn-singing, public prayers, 
commentator or anything else. Nothing should be allowed to 
overlay any of them. 

(6) Items of the second rank, which belong to the assistant 
ministers in discharge of their public functions. These are: 
Epistle, Gospel and Dismissal. 

(c) Items of the third rank, which belong to the people as 
constituting the Christian community. These are the responses 
to the greetings of their president and their expressions of 
assent to his prayers; also the Kyrie, Gloria, Sanctus-Benedictus and 
Agnus Dei. (Since the Instruction we may add also the Pater 
noster, and the Confiteor and triple Domine non sum dignus before 
their Communion.) 

(d) Items of the fourth rank, which belong to the choir. 
These are the accompaniments to the processions, namely, the 
Introit, Gradual, Offertory and Communion. 

(e) Items of the fifth rank, which belong to the priest in his 
personal capacity. These are the non-presidential prayers, 
clearly not essential to the structure of the Mass since they 
were not inserted until after that structure had been estab- 
lished. Their purpose is to foster the personal dispositions of the 
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priest, having been put in to keep his mind piously occupied 
while he is engaged in sundry actions. In this class fall not only 
the introductory prayers at the foot of the altar and the Last 
Gospel, but all those other items in the missal which do not 
come under any of the headings (a) to (d) above. 

Now any vernacular hymns sung by the people will neces- 
sarily overlay some parts of the Mass; and these parts so over- 
laid will come under one or more of the headings (a) to (e). Our 
problem is to determine how the hymns can “correspond” with 
any of them, according to the principles of the Instruction and of 
the encyclical Musicae sacrae disciplina. 

Could hymns correspond with any items of the first rank? 
Certainly not; for the priest is president of the community, and 
when he is publicly functioning as such he must never be 
relegated to the background by hymns or anything else. 

Could hymns correspond with items of the second rank? 
Again, no. For these belong to the sacred ministers whose 
official activities rank higher than any non-liturgical activities 
(such as hymns) of the people. Besides which the people already 
have a function in these parts—that of audience. They are 
meant to hear the Holy Scriptures, and cannot do so if they are 
singing hymns. At these points hymns would be distractions 
from essentials of the Mass structure, namely, the proclamation 
of God’s word. 

Could hymns correspond with items of the third rank? 
Certainly; for these items belong to the people themselves; and 
if, instead of saying them in Latin, they sing in English some- 
thing which has a similar meaning, the people are not dis- 
tracted but are helped to follow, at least mentally, their own 
parts. 

This is all very well in theory, but in practice it does not 
work out well. The people’s parts are of two kinds—the short 
phrases in response to the priest, and the longer items (Kyri, 
Gloria, Credo, Sanctus-Benedictus, Agnus Dei). Clearly the short 
phrases cannot be overlaid by hymns, for thereby the presiden- 
tial greetings or prayers to which they are responses would 
also be overlaid. And this is not allowed. There remain for 
consideration only the longer items. It would be lawful to sing, 
during the Kyrie, a hymn asking for God’s mercy (for thus the 
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hymn would “correspond”); or, during the Gloria, a hymn 
which praises God; or, during the Credo, a hymn which expresses 
faith—and so on. But again there are difficulties in practice. 
The spoken Kyrie lasts about ten seconds; so if a Kyrie-hymn 
were longer than ten seconds (enough for about two lines only 
of a hymn!) it would run over into the Gloria, and from that 
moment would cease to “correspond”. A spoken Gloria lasts 
about thirty-five seconds. Provided that a hymn of praise is no 
longer than that, it would be in order. But if it were any longer 
it would obscure the priestly Dominus vobiscum and the Collect 
—which is forbidden. For the same reason a Credo-hymn must 
stop before the Offertory. A Sanctus-hymn is indeed feasible, for 
it may continue until the Consecretion.1 An Agnus Dei hymn 
also is practicable, since by going on until the Communion it 
overlays nothing except inessential elements of the fifth rank. 
But all this leaves us with only two usable opportunities for 
vernacular hymns—those corresponding with Sanctus and 
Agnus Dei. The other three, justifiable in theory, are useless in 
practice because the available time for them is impossibly 
short. 

In passing it may be well to refer to a very common practice 
which is basically the same as the one just discussed, for it, too, 
involves the people singing at Low Mass items of this third 
rank. In not a few parishes the Low Mass is “accompanied” by 
the singing in Latin (either by choir or people) of these very 
items—Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus-Agnus Dei. The arguments 
advanced in its favour are that such singing adds solemnity to 
the Low Mass, and is a good way of keeping the choir (or 
people) familiar with the Ordinary of the Mass so that they 
may be able to sing it when it does become possible to have a 
High Mass. But against these one must set the contrary argu- 
ments. They are: (A) The practice creates the impression of a 
hybrid form of the Mass—neither High nor Low—which is not 
provided for in the Roman liturgy. It is for this reason that the 
French and Belgian bishops have forbidden the singing of the 


‘Per se, according to liturgical principles, it should be no longer than the 
spoken Sanctus-Benedictus, as otherwise it overlays the Canon which is a prayer of 
the first rank. But the abuse—for it really is one—of covering up the first part of the 
Canon by singing the Sanctus has been so long tolerated in the High Mass that it 

would be pedantic to denounce a similar practice in a Low Mass. 


Vol. xiIv 2c 
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Latin Gloria and Credo at Low Masses.' They permit the shorter 
chants because there is in fact time for the Sanctus and Agnus. 
and the Kyrie can be fitted if it is started at the beginning of 
Mass so as to end before the Collect. (B) By singing these 
items in Latin one runs into the very same difficulties which 
render impracticable the singing of corresponding hymns in 
English, as explained in the preceding paragraph. There is a 
constant danger that there will be singing—either of prolonged 
Kyrie or of Gloria—during the Collect and Epistle. This, in fact, 
often does happen even though it is forbidden according to the 
terms of Instruction, n. 34. (€) This Latin singing at Low Mass 
is not direct participation in the liturgy because priest and people 
cannot synchronize. It therefore deprives the people of that 
direct participation which could be theirs if they said these parts 
with the priest. These three arguments would seem to be 
decisive. May they win acceptance in ever-widening circles till 
the practice of singing the Latin Ordinary during a Low Mass 
dies out altogether. If priests desire their people to sing the 
Latin Ordinary (as indeed they should), then the correct way 
to achieve it is for the priest also to sing his parts—that is, to 
have a Sung Mass. It was for this purpose, and no other, that 
the Latin Ordinary was ever set to music. 

And now what about vernacular hymns corresponding with 
items of the fourth rank? It is here that we can find the answer 
to all the difficulties. These items of the fourth rank, namely 
Introit, Gradual, Offertory and Communion, are the very parts 
that were introduced into the liturgy for the purpose of embel- 
lishing the rite. And since that is the purpose of introducing 
singing into Low Mass, it is most fitting to use these same items 
to achieve it. By singing vernacular hymns which correspond 
with the Introit, Gradual, Offertory and Communion we shall 
not only be following sound liturgical principles, but also avoid 
practical difficulties. Let us examine each in turn.? 

If a hymn is to “correspond” with the Introit, it ought to 


1 Directoire, Paris, n. 209; Autour de l’Autel, Malines, p. 26. 

* It is true that for centuries these items have been the sole prerogative of the 
choir; but the idea of engaging the people in them is by no means alien to their 
nature, for they all began as responsorial chants, with a chorus (responsory) for 
the people to sing. This is confirmed by the provisions of Instruction, n. 31, according 
= which all the people, when competent to do so, may recite these texts at Low 

ass. 
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do what the Introit does at High Mass—viz. accompany the 
entrance and preliminary prayers of the clergy while providing 
for the people thoughts suitable to the occasion, the feast or 
the season. This opens up many possibilities; the well-known 
hymns to our Lady and the saints can find a legitimate place 
here on their feasts—whereas they are out of place at any other 
point of the Mass on any date whatever. The seasonal hymns 
for Advent, Christmas, Easter and so on can all be utilized at 
their own times. Even general hymns of joy or sorrow, of praise 
or of supplication, would be in place here; for all these senti- 
ments are suitable as preparation for Mass. There is, moreover, 
time to sing enough verses to make such a hymn worth while, 
for it can be started even before the priest leaves the sacristy. It 
covers up only inessentials—prayers of the fifth rank. It may, 
of course, also cover that with which it is itself designed to 
correspond, namely, the Introit. All that matters is that it 
should stop in time for the Kyrie. 

A hymn to correspond with the Gradual should do what a 
Gradual does at High Mass—viz. be an interlude between the 
Epistle and Gospel while the Gospel book (missal) is carried to 
its place. The idea behind the repeated Alleluia of this inter- 
venient chant is that of welcome to Christ who is about to 
come among His people in the form of His word. Hence any 
verse acclaiming Christ would be suitable in content. This 
hymn could not be long—but at least one verse could be fitted 
in. If the priest is content to take his time while reading the 
Gradual and saying his Munda cor meum it would be easy enough 
to fit in two short verses of a hymn such as To Christ the Prince 
of Peace. 

A hymn to correspond with the Offertory should do what 
the Offertory chant does at High Mass,’—viz. provide the 
people with suitable thoughts to accompany the actions involved 
in preparing the sacrificial gifts at the altar. The time available 
is from the Dominus vobiscum at the beginning of the rite, till the 
end of the Suscipe sancta Trinitas—enough for two, three or even 
four verses, depending on the form of the hymn. The content 


*To be more precise, “what the Offertory chant was intended:‘to do at High 
Mass”—for the present Offertory verses often do not in fact do this. That is 
because they are only truncated remainders of the former psalm-singing. The 
appropriate thought was, in many instances, in the psalm. 
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of the hymn, to be suitable, should somehow express giving, 
self-dedication, conformity to God’s will or other sentiment 
allied with the action taking place. This, indeed, reduces the 
possible selection, but there do exist a few hymns of the required 
character, e.g. My God accept my heart this day. 

Next comes the Communion hymn. Like the Communion 
at High Mass the proper time for it is during the distribution 
of Communion.' To be suitable in content it should express 
unity, charity, joy, gratitude, love of Christ the Food of the 
soul, or something of that nature. O Bread of Heaven, Soul of my 
Saviour and several others would do (though hardly those 
Blessed Sacrament hymns concerned exclusively with adoration 
of the Real Presence, making no mention of eating the Bread 
of Life). There is plenty of time for this hymn, as it need not 
stop till just before the Postcommunion. 

Finally, although it corresponds with no feature of the Mass 
rite, there is another opportunity for hymn-singing at the end 
of the Mass. Cardinal van Roey suggests that a hymn should 
start immediately after the Blessing,? and many other authori- 
ties could be adduced in support. Here again the choice is 
wide—the hymn could suitably express thanksgiving, praise of 
God, or any thoughts connected with the feast or season. 

All these suggestions about the use of hymns apply equally 
well to the use of vernacular psalms in the Gelineau-Grail 
version. These, in fact, are closer to the liturgy than hymns 
since the Introit, Gradual, Offertory and Communion origin- 
ally were themselves responsorial psalms. It is important, of 
course, to choose psalms of suitable content, with antiphons 
for the people expressive of the required sentiments. A small 
choir sings the verses, and the people sing the antiphon after 
each verse. Antiphons are very easy to teach, and can be varied 
from one week to another. The duration of the singing, too, can 
be more easily “tailored” to fit the available time than is the 
case with hymns. A further advantage is that the people need 
no books. 

It will be noticed that this plan conflicts with whatever form 
of Dialogue Mass may be allowed in any diocese only in one 


2 Instruction, n. 27 (c). 
® Autour de P Autel, p. 38. 
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way, and that is the overlaying of the prayers at the foot of the 
altar of the “third step” (Instruction 31, c). But even where these 
are allowed, they are not compulsory. There are considerable 
advantages in leaving them out of the dialogue, for they are 
the most difficult of all the responses. They ought not to be 
done unless they are well done; they cannot be well done unless 
they are well practised; much practice is irksome to the people, 
and gives them a wrong impression that these responses are of 
greater importance than the rest (because more time is spent 
on mastering them), whereas in fact they are the least impor- 
tant of all. Their inclusion in Dialogue Mass confronts the 
people with their greatest difficulty at the very beginning; they 
are apt to fail, to become discouraged, and thus to dislike 
Dialogue Mass. Whereas if they start off with a hymn their 
first dialogue responses are the easy Kyrie, and then the Gloria 
which they also find easy enough because they have the priest’s 
leadership while reciting it. It is for this reason—and for sundry 
others of a theoretical nature—that the standard form of paro- 
chial Dialogue Mass used in the liturgically advanced coun- 
tries does not include the Judica, but begins with a hymn or 
psalm. No one would question the lawfulness of including 
judica; for specially competent or easily teachable groups 
(seminaries, religious communities, boys’ schools) there are 
good reasons for putting it in. But for ordinary parishes the 
advantages of replacing it with a hymn are great. 

The plan here proposed, then, allows of a combination of 
Dialogue Mass with singing at Mass, the latter being properly 
integrated into the former. It is entirely feasible, accords with 
liturgical principles, contravenes no legislation, and yet puts 

1 Canon A. G. Martimort, Director of the Centre Pastorale Liturgique, has recently 
published a commentary on the Instruction in which he remarks: ““Twenty years 
and more of experience and reflexion induced the Directoire francais to make regu- 
lations more restrictive than n. 31 (b) of the Jnstruction, limiting the dialogue to 
those parts which the schola or the people would sing at a High Mass. There are 
two reasons for this. The first is the incontestable fact that the prayers not designed 
to be sung involve considerable difficulties of rhythm, and are long and hard to 
learn. The second reason is even more serious: including such prayers as the 
Judica in the dialogue upsets the hierarchy of values, confuses the roles and 
misleads the faithful as regards the structure of the High Mass: there is no distinc- 
tion between the priest’s private prayers and those of the president of the com- 
munity, or between the role of the people and that of the sacred ministers. . . . 


Dialogue Mass ought to — the way for High Mass, and not to distort it or 


alienate people from it.” rgie et Musique (Editions du Cerf), p. 92. 
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into practice the ideals, with regard to vernacular singing, 
expressed both in the Instruction and in the encyclical Musi- 
cae sacrae disciplina. 

In conclusion the entire plan for the congregation’s par- 
ticipation in a Dialogue Mass with hymns is now set forth 
schematically: 


THE ENTRANCE RITE 


. The people sing an entrance hymn or psalm of suitable character, 
which ends before the Kyrie. 


. They answer the Kyrie, say the Gloria with the priest, and respond 
to the Collect. 


THE LITURGY OF GOD’S WORD 


. The people listen to the Epistle. 

. They sing a short hymn or psalm of welcome to Christ. 

. They make the Gospel responses and listen to the Gospel. 
. They recite the Creed (if any) with the priest. 


THE PREPARATION OF THE GIFTS 


. The people reply to the priest’s greeting. 

. They sing a hymn or psalm expressive of offering, self-giving, etc., 
ending during the Suscipe sancta Trinitas. 

. They reply to the Orate fratres and to the Secret. 


THE EUCHARISTIC SACRIFICE 


. The people reply to the Preface dialogue, hear the Preface, and 
join in the Sanctus. 

. They are silent throughout the Canon, but join in the “Great 
Amen”. 


THE EUCHARISTIC BANQUET 


. The people say the Pater noster with the priest. 


. They reply to the Pax Domini and say the Agnus Dei with the 
priest. 
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3. They say the Confiteor and triple Domine non sum dignus. 


4. They sing a suitable hymn or psalm during the distribution of 
Communion. 


5. They reply to the Postcommunion and the Blessing. 
6. They sing a hymn or psalm of thanksgiving, or one suited to the 
feast or season. 


Currrorp HowELt, s.j. 


THE MASS IN THE MIDDLE AGES: 
A MISCONCEPTION 


HE soundness of mediaeval theology and practice has 

lately come frequently under fire. At one time Catholics 
looked almost exclusively to the Middle Ages for their theology. 
While this is still in the main true, there has been a tendency 
of late to return so much to the Early Church that the Middle 
Ages have lost much of their popularity, at least in the realm 
of pure theology. Not that the authority of St Thomas himself 
has been questioned, but at best he has been regarded as the 
exception which proved the rule of mediaeval misconceptions. 
What is a tendency in some Catholic circles has become normal 
among a certain school of Anglican writers, who have adopted 
a new line of defence for the Reformation, as a kind of pure 
Catholic protest against papal Catholic aberrations. 

Dr Dugmore’s recent book fits into this category.1 He 
defends the Reformation, but claims to do so as part of a vindi- 
cation of Reformed Catholicism. A considerable part of Dr 
Dugmore’s book is concerned with making clear the many 
mediaeval abuses which inevitably called for correction and 
reform. He spends more time over the mediaeval views on 
transubstantiation and real presence than he does on mediaeval 
views of sacrifice. It is the latter question, however, that has 
lately tended to interest the present writer. Dr Dugmore repre- 
sents in this volume a common Anglican claim that the Middle 
Ages developed and defended a view concerning the nature of 

1C. W. Dugmore, p.p., The Mass and the English Reformers. London, 1958. 
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sacrifice in general and the Mass in particular which was out 
of harmony with early Catholic teaching, and which has come 
to be rejected in the present age. 

The stock of the Middle Ages is at present below its true 
value in certain theological circles. It is unfortunate that there 
should be in our own country, notably among Anglican theo- 
logians,} a serious misconception regarding the true character 
of its eucharistic teaching. It is commonly held among these 
Anglicans that the Middle Ages developed and defended a 
view concerning the nature of sacrifice in general and of the 
Mass in particular which was out of harmony with early 
Catholic teaching, and which has come to be rejected in our 
present age. The view gains a certain plausibility from the fact 
that the Middle Ages witnessed a falling away from the practice 
of frequent communion. This has occasionally been interpreted 
as an inevitable result of the supposed erroneous doctrines 
which came to characterize the period. 

With regard to the nature of sacrifice in general, the Middle 
Ages are commonly accused of having introduced a view which 
declared that some kind of destruction is a necessary element in 
every sacrifice, and that therefore some kind of destruction of 
Christ’ must be present in the Mass. They are also thought to 
have developed the mode of expression which would see the 
Mass as in some sense a repetition of Calvary. Various other 
errors, such as one dissociating the sacrificial character of the 
Mass from that of Calvary, are also commonly attributed to 
this period of the Church’s history. 

Psychologically, these views are influenced by the need, 
increasingly felt, of justifying the Reformation as a return to an 
earlier, or even purer, Catholic tradition, which had been well 
represented in the early Church but had been crowded out by 
the peculiar papal or Roman developments of the Middle Ages. 

The Middle Ages certainly had their shortcomings. While 
producing a St Thomas, these ages produced great numbers 
of lesser theologians, both in the early and in the late periods. 
It has often been suggested that the serious deficiencies of the 
late period paved the way to the Reformation, both by way of 
anticipation and by way of provocation. 

1 Cf. especially those Anglicans referred to below. 
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However that may be, the scientific approach demands 
that we should consider each doctrine on the evidence. How 
far does the evidence support the view that mediaeval theology 
of the Eucharist was a serious deviation, understandably pro- 
voking a revolt? 

The writer’s own introduction to the mediaeval doctrine of 
the Eucharist was under the influence of continental scholars. 
In the studies of the latter, so different a view of mediaeval 
theology is found from that defended by Anglican writers that 
he was at first led to rub his eyes. Could they both be speaking 
about the same Middle Ages? Eventually he came to the con- 
clusion that the usual Anglican view of the Middle Ages can 
only be given any plausibility if all the passages supporting it 
are taken from ‘“‘mediaeval” writers who wrote after the Refor- 
mation, such as de Lugo. This is what we actually find to be 
the case in the recent volume of Dr Dugmore. The only authors 
he refers to in justification of his main criticism of the Middle 
Ages are de Lugo, Canus, Suarez and Bellarmine,! all of them 
writers of the Counter-Reformation. 

What actually was the mediaeval view regarding the sacri- 
fice of the Mass? To understand this, we must bear in mind 
that the patristic period came to an end without any theory of 
the Mass having been formulated. The Fathers were agreed 
that the Mass was a sacrifice. They were agreed implicitly, and 
usually explicitly, that the Mass was what it was because of its 
close relationship to Calvary. They knew that Christians spoke 
ofa daily immolation of Christ, but were satisfied to explain 
that as meaning no more than that the Mass commemorated or 
celebrated mystically or sacramentally the immolation of Christ 
on Calvary. St John Chrysostom used the expression “in com- 
memoration”’;? St Augustine, ““Sacramentum” or “memoriam” ;* 
St Gregory, “‘in mysterio sacrae oblationis’’.* 

The mediaeval writers do not seem to have added much to 
this description of the Mass, except that they made certain 
distinctions and fitted it into their all-embracing theological 
—_— Paschasius I in the early period, spoke of 


C. W. Dugmore, op. cit., 
: St John Chrysostom, Hom i in D. ad Heb., Hom., 1 
*St Aug., De Civ. Dei, r Any 20; Contra Faustum, 20, 1 21. 


‘St Greg. Magnus, Dial., 4, 58. 
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Christ being “immolated through the sacrament of divine 
tradition’”’.! Ratramnus wrote that “this bread and chalice 
represents the memory of our Lord’s passion or death”. He 
further wrote that “this bread and this blood” are “placed (on 
the altar) as a figure or memory of our Lord’s death, so that he 
may recall to our memory what was done in the past”.? In the 
thirteenth century, St Thomas added little. Why, he asked, is 
the Eucharist called the immolation of Christ? First, because it 
is an image representing Christ’s passion. Secondly, and more 
important, in this sacrament “we are made partakers of the 
fruit of Christ’s passion’’.* Later writers more or less repeated 
the reasons given by St Thomas, but some of them added other 
characteristics of the Eucharist, which can be traced to the 
influence of St Augustine. Thus they stressed that the Mass is 
more than a commemoration, since it contains the same 
victim; and that it is not only Christ who offers Himself, but 
the Church offers herself with Him. All these aspects are present 
in the theology of Gabriel Biel. The Eucharist was “instituted 
to be a memorial of the supreme sacrifice offered on the cross, 
and contains the same sacrifice” ;* the priest is “the instrument 
and minister of the whole Church”, which “offers it through 
the priest as though a minister appointed and ordained for this 
purpose”’. Elsewhere, Biel wrote: 


It is called both sacrifice and host, because it is instituted in 
memory of the supreme sacrifice offered on the cross, it contains 
the same sacrifice, through it the Son is again offered to the 
Father, and the fruits of the sacrifice are offered to the recipient. 


As for the general notion of sacrifice, we find no trace even 
in the latest period of any desire to find in this notion any 
necessary element of destruction. St Antoninus repeated the 
definition of St Augustine, that a sacrifice was any work done 
within a holy community in order that we might be united 
with God. He repeated the words of St Thomas stating that the 


1 Paschasius Radbert, De Corp. et sang. Domini, 19. 

2 Ratramnus, De corp. et sang. Domini, 99 ff. 

St Thomas, Summa Theol., 3-83-1. 

4G. Biel, In IV Sent., dist., a % 1. 

5 For all these passages of Biel, cf. Darwell Stone, A History of the Doctrine of the 
Holy Eucharist, 1, 390-1. 
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correct definition of sacrifice implies some activity with regard 
to the thing which is offered to God. He repeated St Thomas’s 
examples “‘as when it is broken, eaten or blessed”.1 But when 
he came to apply this definition to the Mass, he wrote: 


In the New Testament, priests offer for themselves and others 
sacrifices related to divine worship, especially of the Eucharist... 
it is called a sacrifice as being something made sacred, since it 


is consecrated by a mystical prayer in memory of the Lord’s 
passion.* 


Gerson wrote that a sacrifice is an offering made to God in 
acknowledgement of his supreme sovereignty. . . . In this one 
sacrifice (of the cross) he placed the holocaust and heifers 
offered in type upon the altar of the cross. . . . He freed His 
Church from the intolerable burden of so many sacrifices. . . . 
Nevertheless the Lord demands a sacrifice, but such as those 
ancient sacrifices prefigured, not literally but in spirit. Again, 
Gerson wrote: 


David and Solomon and all the ancients thought they had 
offered to God a great sacrifice, when they had cut the throats 
of bulls and lambs without number. But we, under the mere 
appearance of a little bread on the altar, and a little wine in the 
chalice, consecrate and offer in an odour of sweetness to the Lord 
a sacrifice incomparably more agreeable. 


In view of these passages, which are typical of their period, 
itis difficult to understand how Anglican writers of recent years 
can persist in looking upon the late Middle Ages as particularly 
infected with a gross version of the destruction-theory of 


sacrifice. The Anglican Bishop Hicks wrote, a few years 
ago: 


We have arrived at the later mediaeval period, which gave us 
the conditions out of which the Reformation, and our own con- 
troversies, arose. The equation “sacrifice = death” is universally 
St Antoninus, Summa Theol., III, tit. xii, c. ix, 3. Cf. Lepin, L’Idée du Sacrifice 


dela Messe, 1925, pp. 233-4, n. 
2 Op. cit., loc. an 


* Gerson, Trac. IX super Magnificat, III partitio. According to French translation 
of Lepin, op. cit., p. 235. 
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accepted. The error is fundamental. I should be straying from 
my immediate purpose if I attempted to develop its results in 
other directions. But if it is, as I believe, the ultimate cause 
of the Reformation protest on its sacramental side, I cannot but 
suggest briefly what some of those results were.! 


One would have thought that Bishop Hicks would not venture 
such a grave judgement unless he were ready to substantiate it, 
and share with us some of the arguments which led him to such 
a conclusion. Dr Mascall, on the authority of Bishop Hicks, 
repeated the same judgement, that 


both during the Reformation period and after, discussions of the 
Eucharist had been dominated by the mediaeval conception of 
sacrifice, as consisting exclusively in the death of the victim, this 
being taken in complete isolation from the circumstances which 
led up to it, accompanied it or followed from it.? 


Allied to this unsupported statement, the same Anglican 
writers have insisted in declaring that the late mediaeval 
writers saw in the Eucharist a repetition of Calvary. Bishop 


Hicks wrote, about the moment of the Reformation, “For 
Catholics, therefore, the Eucharist was seen as a repetition of 
Calvary, while for Protestants it was at most a commemoration 
of Calvary.”* Dr Mascall again accepts it on Bishop Hicks’s 
authority, and speaks of “the tendency among Catholic theo- 
logians, both mediaeval and post-mediaeval, to think of the 
relation between Calvary and the Eucharist in terms of repe- 
tition”.4 Dr Dugmore by implication makes the same judgement 
his own, saying that “‘the Reformers utterly rejected any teach- 
ing or practice which could lend itself in popular belief to any 
notion of the reiteration of the one true sacrifice of Christ upon 
the Cross’’.5 If ever there were a myth, with no other basis than 
that “what I say three times is true”, it is this. The mediaevals 
err rather in the other direction, of making the Eucharist too 

1 i ; - 

a: - N. i tecnica goe6s pp. 311-12. 

3] cannot now trace this passage, though it certainly represents the thought 
of Bishop Hicks. 

‘ E. L. Mascall, op. cit., p. 85. Cf. pp. 83, 87, 89, etc. 

5 C. W. Dugmore, op. cit., p. 63. 
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exclusively a memory or representation. Peter Lombard, the 
Master of the Sentences, said the Mass was a sacrifice because 
it was the memory and representation of the true sacrifice and 
holy immolation made on the altar of the Cross.1 St Thomas 
said that it was called an immolation in so far as it was the 
commemoration of an immolation.? Richard of Middleton said 
that it was a representation of an immolation.? Denis of 
Chartreux called the Mass an immolation in so far as it was a 
representative image of Christ’s immolation on the Cross.* 
Gabriel Biel spoke of it as a representative image of the passion 
which was a true immolation.® 

The nearest these mediaeval writers ever got to calling the 
Mass a repetition was when they were repeating the words of 
St John Chrysostom, from a passage that was to be popular 
during the whole mediaeval period: “Do we not offer every 
day? We offer, it is true, but in making a memory of his death. 
We offer always the same victim.” Paschasius, as quoted by 
Darwell Stone, gave a view fairly common in the Middle Ages, 
and very nearly in Chrysostom’s words: 


This offering is daily repeated—though Christ suffered once 
for all in the flesh, and by one and the same passion of His death 
once for all saved the world, and death should no more have 
dominion over Him. . . . And, therefore, because we daily fall, 
daily is Christ mystically offered on our behalf, and the passion 
of Christ is daily presented (traditur) in the mystery, so that He 
who by once dying conquered death may daily forgive the sins 
of repeated offences by means of these sacraments of His body 
and blood... .® 


There is something similar in Stephen of Autun: “The act of 
offering is repeated (immolatio iteratur); Christ does not die, but 
His passion is commemorated by His presence.” Since these 
very passages were quoted by Bishop Hicks as examples of the 

in Sent., 4, d. 12, 7. 

? Summa Theol., 3-83-1. 
* Richard of Middleton, i in IV Sent. d. xii. 
* Denis Carthusian, Summa Fidei Orthod., ms art. 116. 


5 Gabriel Biel, Sacri canonis missae ex; lect. 85. 
® Paschasius Radbert, as quoted by Darwell Suan, Hist. of the Doctr. of the Euch. 


vol, 1, ae 221. 
Darwell Stone, op. cit., vol. I, p. 282. 
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supposed mediaeval view that in some way Christ’s death is 
repeated, one can only conclude that he gained this idea from 
a misunderstanding of the word immolatio. 

Immolatio is often assumed today by both Catholic and 
Protestant to mean slaughter or destruction. This was a derived 
but common meaning of the word in classical Latin writers, 
In the Middle Ages, it came to have a much wider and less 
determinate meaning, and was often synonymous with “offering 
sacrificially”’ or even “‘consecrating”’. Because Christ’s sacrificial 
offering of Himself on the Cross did involve death, the word 
when used in relation to the Mass often has an overtone connec- 
ting it with that death. So it happened that “‘mystical immola- 
tion” came to imply a mystical and sacrificial re-presentation 
of the Cross. During the counter-Reformation period, the 
development of a destruction-theory of sacrifice was doubtless 
helped by this overtone of meaning in the word immolation. 
The same tendency was helped by the fact that in classical 
Latin the derived sense of sacrificial slaughter predominated. 
But, whatever be the extent to which this became true in the 
counter-Reformation period, it had not notably influenced 
theology in the Middle Ages. 

There is, however, one characteristic of much mediaeval 
Eucharistic theology which, while being less important, is 
rightly to be rejected. This is the tendency to substitute realistic 
imagery for sacramental symbolism. This tendency led these 
theologians to seek to find the different events and aspects of 
the passion and death of our Lord in the various rites and cere- 
monies of the Mass. While being definitely erroneous, it never- 
theless had the advantage of preventing people from making of 
the Mass an independent sacrifice, unrelated to Calvary. The 
latter tendency, in so far as it ever existed, was again post- 
Reformation, and is hardly to be found even in the period of 
Nominalism. 

In the light of this brief survey of mediaeval doctrine of the 
sacrificial nature of the Mass, it will be interesting to consider 
the words in which the Catholic doctrine of the Mass was 
defended by Gardiner and St John Fisher in explicit opposition 
to the Reformers. Gardiner’s views we can take from the works 
of Thomas Cranmer, where the controversy between the two of 
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them is recorded. Cranmer’s objections to the sacrifice of the 
Mass were very radical. He rejected outright that the Mass 
could be called a propitiatory sacrifice. 


The greatest blasphemy and injury that can be done against 
Christ, and yet universally used through the Popish Kingdom, 
is this, that the priests make their Mass a propitiatory sacrifice, 
to remit sins as well of themselves as of others, both quick and 
dead, to whom they list to apply the same.? 


The only other sacrifices Cranmer admitted were the “sacrifices 
of laud, praise and thanksgiving”. Cranmer made the usual 
Protestant objection that it would be blasphemy to suggest that 
the Church has need of any further sacrifice, or to suggest that 
Christ’s sacrifice on the Cross were not sufficient. Cranmer 
knew that Catholics even then denied his supposition of a belief 
in the insufficiency of the sacrifice of Christ: 


For the papists, to excuse themselves, do say they make no 
new sacrifice, nor none other sacrifice than Christ made (for 
they be not so blind but they see, that then they should add 
another sacrifice to Christ’s sacrifice, and so make his sacrifice 
imperfect) but they say that they make the self-same sacrifice 
for sin that Christ himself made.? 


In that case, commented Cranmer, “then followeth it of neces- 
sity, that they every day slay Christ, and shed His blood, and 
so be they worse than the wicked Jews and Pharisees, which 
slew him and shed His blood but once”. 

Gardiner refused to accept Cranmer’s interpretation of 
Catholic doctrine as definitely as we should today. He quoted 
Peter Lombard’s words, saying that the Mass is called a sacri- 
fice and oblation “‘quia memoria est et repraesentatio veri 
sacrificii et sanctae immolationis factae in ara crucis”’.? He 
denied roundly that Catholics taught that the Mass is a repe- 
tition of the perfect sacrifice of Christ on the Cross, declaring 
that it was “‘but a sacrifice that represented that sacrifice, and 

1 Parker Society, Cranmer on the Lord’s Supper, 1844, Of the Oblation and Sacrifice 
of Christ, p. 345. 


* Op. cit., p. 348. 
* Op. cit., p. 358. 
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sheweth it also before the faithful eyes, and refresheth the 
effectual memory of it”’.? 

Cranmer always protested strongly against the notion that 
Mass might be a propitiatory sacrifice. Gardiner’s answer was 
that the sacrifice of the Mass was essentially one with that of 
Calvary; hence, if Calvary were propitiatory, the Mass must be 
so likewise. “The offering on the cross was and is propitiatory 
and satisfactory for our redemption and remission of sin, whereby 
to destroy the tyranny of sin, the effect whereof is given and dis- 
pensed in the sacrament of baptism.”? It is true that Gardiner, 
like all the mediaevals, had difficulty in deciding the extent to 
which the fruits of Calvary were applied to our souls in any one 
Mass. This difficulty is one inherent in the nature of any Chris- 
tian sacrament. For all the sacraments apply the fruits of 
Christ’s passion; yet they do not, clearly, all apply those fruits 
in the same degree. Our theologians today would have as much 
difficulty in estimating the extent to which the fruits are applied 
through any one sacrament. Perhaps today we should recognize 
more readily than the Mediaevals that it is wiser not to enquire. 

The witness of Gardiner to the essential orthodoxy of the 
Catholic doctrine of the Mass which confronted the Reformers, 


whether in England or on the continent, is confirmed by the 
work of St John Fisher on the Eucharist. He spoke in words 
very similar to those of St John Chrysostom. 


This sacrifice is an exemplar of the former one, we always 
offer the same victim. We do not today offer one lamb, tomorrow 
another, but always the same. For just as there is offered every- 
where one body, not many, so there is one sacrifice. But what we 
do is done in commemoration of what was formerly done. You 
understand then that Chrysostom does not make a real distinc- 
tion, but a distinction of reason, between these sacrifices (of 
Calvary and of the Mass), when he says that that victim, Christ’s 
Body, was offered once on the Cross. This sacrifice that we offer 
in the Mass, as it were a copy of that one, is always offered. 
There is this distinction between them that the former victim 
was offered but once under the true form of flesh. But this is 
offered daily under the form of bread. Christ, though once 
immolated by the death of the Cross, we say—and say truly— 


1 Op. cit., p. 360. 2 Op. cit., loc. cit. 
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that the same Christ is immolated daily, for we announce his 
death through the sacrifice of his body and blood on the altar— 
this also is the sacrifice of Christ’s death. Because this sacrifice of 
the altar represents Christ’s death, and is the sacrament of his 
death, St Augustine concludes that this has a likeness of that 
former oblation on the cross, and for that reason is rightly 
called by us an immolation. 


This article has not attempted to discuss all aspects of the 
mediaeval doctrine of the Eucharist, nor even of the mediaeval 
doctrine of eucharistic sacrifice. There were, especially in the 
later writers, some untraditional theories, such as the one 
apparently put forward in J. Duns Scotus, and perhaps G. Biel, 
that the moment of sacrifice was the Offertory. On examination 
it will be found that many of Dr Dugmore’s rapid judgements 
on mediaeval practice, in contrast with that of the early Church, 
are made without much examination. Take, for instance, the 
judgement on p. 157: “But there was this difference, that non- 
communicating attendance at the missa fidelium was unknown in 
the Early Church: it had become general in the later Middle 
Ages.” There is not time here to examine closely the extent to 
which it was undoubtedly true that communion became infre- 
quent in the later Middle Ages. But at least we have still the 
third Homily of St John Chrysostom on the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, where the saint complains of the large numbers of 
people coming to the Missa Fidelium without communicating. 
Evidently the abuse of infrequent communion was not un- 
known in the Early Church. To show that the Mediaeval 
Church recognized the value of frequent communion, we have 
the words of St Thomas: “If anyone finds himself daily ready 
to receive communion, it is a praiseworthy habit to receive 
daily,” and again: “Because a man needs the saving power of 
Christ daily, he may laudably receive this sacrament daily.” 

In our recent enthusiasm for the Early Church, we are in 
danger of being less than just to the Middle Ages. It is time 
someone, in the name of scholarship, came to their defence. 


H. Francis Davis 


1 St John Fisher, De Sacerdotio, 2, cap. 17. My translation, 


Vol, XLIv 
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THE REFORMERS’ EUCHARIST? 


N THE course of his work on the Eucharist (De veritate 
Corporis Christi, Cologne, 1527, fol. 134A) St John Fisher 
pauses to tell of his schooldays when his master, William Melton, 
was teaching him his Euclid. “If I thought that even the 
smallest letter in any geometrical diagram was superfluous, he 
would tell me that I had not yet gained a true and deep under- 
standing of Euclid’s mind.” This advice might be applied to 
those who, like the author of the work under review, build up 
a thesis on the basis of a set of passages from Augustine, without 
really trying to see whether they have successfully accounted 
for all the pieces which are relevant. The thesis, put quite 
simply, is that out of a primitive doctrinal chaos there emerge 
two views of the Eucharist, a realist view which Ambrose took 
over from the Cappadocians, and a realist-symbolist view which 
is largely the creation of Augustine. The English Reformers 
were trying to climb back to this Augustinian view by way of 
Berengar and Ratramnus, while the Western theologians gener- 
ally had been for centuries incapable of seeing anything but 
what was according to the Ambrosian pattern. Both views can 
then be called Catholic, and the author goes on his way telling 
how the “Reformed Catholics” came to supplant the “papist- 
Catholics” in England. As with the solution of a jig-saw puzzle, 
a rapid test of the success or failure of such an attempt is to sce 
whether there are any bits left over when the picture has 
apparently been completed; in this case the answer must be: 
Quite a few. 

For his scrutiny of Augustine, Dr Dugmore uses, on the 
Catholic side, the work of Batiffol (which is more than fifty 
years old) and does not seem aware that this very problem of 
Augustine’s eucharistic theology has been twice discussed in the 
recent past by French Dominicans in the Review that issues 
from Le Saulchoir,? and some progress made beyond the point 

1 The Mass and the English Reformers, by C. W. Dugmore (Macmillan, 30s.). 

® “Realisme et symbolisme dans la doctrine ee de S. Augustin”, by 

Pére Camelot, o.p., in Revue des sciences philosophiques et théologiques, 31 (1947); 


PP. 394-410; and ‘ ‘Sacramentum et Res dans la langue théologique de S. Augustin”, 
by H. M. Féret, 0.P., in the same, 29 (1940), pp. 218-43. 
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reached by Batiffol in the tidying up of Augustine’s many 
eucharistic texts. 

The realist-symbolist view in Augustine is not made very 
clear by Dr Dugmore when he is drawing it out of the texts. 
He says: ““The Eucharist is perfected by the use of the faithful 
rather than by the consecration of the matter”; later he claims 
that Augustine did not hold that the reality of the Eucharist 
was attached to the sign in any localized manner. Explaining 
the comparison with baptism which can be found in Augustine 
he says (p. 19): 


Baptism is called faith, the bread is called the body of Christ 
and the wine is called His blood; but the water is not faith, and 
the bread is not Christ’s flesh and the wine is not His blood in 
an absolute sense. . . . The bread evokes the idea of bodily food 
secundum quemdam modum, and so we can say that the bread is the 
body secundum quemdam modum. 


If Augustine had thought that the chance phrase secundum 
quemdam modum he used in writing to Boniface of Cataqua (epist. 
98: C.S.E.L. 34: 530) about the body of Christ would take 
poor Lambert to his death at the hands of Henry VIII and 
Cranmer, he might have been more careful with his words, but 
what he seems to be trying to do in making his comparison 
of baptism with the Eucharist is to make a first, very 
imperfect, generalization about the nature of sacraments as 
such. 


Unless sacred signs had some likeness to those things of 
which they are sacred signs, they would not be sacred signs at 
all. . . . Just as, then, in some measure, the sacred sign of the 
body of Christ is the body of Christ and the sacred sign of the 
blood of Christ is the blood of Christ, so the sacred sign of faith 
is faith. 


Did Augustine mean his words “in some measure” to qualify 
the first assertion he makes—that the sign of the Body is the 
Body—or did he mean it to limit the comparison which he is 
urging, so that it should not be asserted roundly that baptism 
and Eucharist were quite on the same footing? From the order 
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of the Latin wording, it looks as if he meant the latter. One 
must also take account of his many other statements about the 
Eucharist. What he had done to the theology of the Eucharist 
was to apply here the whole doctrine of type and antitype 
which had been worked out long before over the relation of the 
Old Testament and the New (see especially de doctrina christiana 
3: 9; P.L. 34: 70). A type had reality in itself, but it was also a 
pointer to a better reality in the new dispensation. It was not a 
mere sign. Thus the bread of the Eucharist, while being a sign 
of the unity of the members of the Church as so many grains 
in the paste, was a reality in and for itself. The English reformer 
who brought in the illustration of the ale-pole and the ale was 
falsifying the perspective, for the ale-pole was a mere sign and 
no more. 

One must next determine what reality the sacred sign of 
bread had for Augustine. One of the passages that Dr Dugmore 
has omitted shows this directly: “Very well do the Punic Chris- 
tians call the sacred sign of the body of Christ by no other term 
than life. Wherefore, if it be not from what I think must be an 
ancient and apostolic tradition?” (de peccatorum meritis . . . 1: 24: 
34; C.S.E.L. 60 : 33). This passage was used by St John Fisher 
against Oecolampadius, but Dr Dugmore does not seem to have 
used Fisher’s work. Again, when Augustine is telling the newly 
baptized what they have received at the preceding Vigil, he 
says quite without qualification: 


The bread which you see on the altar, when it has been 
sanctified by the word of God, is the body of Christ. The chalice, 
or rather what is in the chalice, when sanctified by the word of 
God, is the blood of Christ. By these two Christ our Lord wished 
to impart to us His body and the blood which He shed for us 
unto the remission of sins. If you take it well, you are what you 
receive. (serm. 227; P.L. 38: 1099). 


The whole of Augustine’s thinking about the Eucharist 
is summarized here, but he cannot in a discourse like this 
resist the opportunity for a pun. Si bene accepistis, he says: 
“If you understand me well,” or “If you make a good 
communion”; both senses are apt in the context. His use of 
commendare for what Christ did in instituting the Eucharist is 
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also highly personal. He means that the Eucharist is a sacred 
sign of the Passion, a sacramentum sacrificit, in which, as he 
says to Faustus: 


The blood of Christ on earth hath a mighty power; on 
receiving it all peoples answer with the one word Amen. This is 
the clear voice of the blood which the blood itself utters from the 
lips of the faithful who are redeemed by that same blood (contra 
Faustum 12: 10; C.S.E.L. 25: 339). 


If the Eucharist is not the blood of Christ in an absolute sense, 
it is hard to know what Augustine is here talking about. 

In opposing Augustine to Ambrose, Dr Dugmore seems 
hardly to be aware that Augustine was after all the catechumen 
of Ambrose and must therefore have been instructed in this very 
matter of the Eucharist by the one whom he calls (epist. 148) 
plantator et rigator meus. One passage in his homilies on the 
Psalms Augustine has borrowed from Ambrose? and it speaks 
of the adoration of the flesh of Christ, but it is brushed aside by 
Dr Dugmore (exactly as by Oecolampadius) because it con- 
tains a reference to John vi, 63. The duty of explaining the 
Eucharist was delayed until the catechumen had been baptized; 
it being held that he needed the grace of baptism to grasp it. 
Thus Augustine must have been initiated by Ambrose on the 
lines of what we still have in his de sacramentis, and in his own 
catecheses he followed the same line. 

The Reformers did indeed appeal to Augustine, but his 
texts had been so mauled and added to in the course of time 
that one cannot treat their understanding of Augustine as if it 
were all that is possible in that direction at the present day. 
Many more sermons have come to light since the days of Fisher 
and Tunstall, Cranmer and Ridley. Among these one must call 
attention to an Easter catechesis by Augustine, first published 


1 The passage is in the homily on Psalm 98, section 9 (P.L. 37: 1264); it deals 
with the command to adore God’s footstool. How fulfil this, asks Augustine, when 
we are told elsewhere that earth is His footstool? How adore earth? But His flesh 
is earth, and this we adore before we receive it for eating. In fact we sin if we do 
not adore it. But the psalmist adds the reason: For He is holy. It is here that the 
appeal to John vi, 63, is made “lest while adoring Him your thought remains 
fleshly and you are not quickened by the Spirit”. This appeal does not destroy the 
reality of the adoration. Ambrose (de Spiritu sancto, 3, 11; P.L., 16: 794) gives the 
very same exegesis of the psalm. 
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by Dom G. Morin in 1917 from the Codex Guelferbytanus, 
Addressing the newly baptized he says: 


What you see on the table of the Lord, as far as outward 
appearance goes, is what you see on your own tables habitually; 
that is what you see, but that is not its power. You yourselves are 
still the men and women you were, for you have not brought new 
faces with you here now; and yet you are new—old in bodily 
appearance but new by the grace of sanctification. And this too 
is new. As yet indeed what you see is bread and wine. Sanctifica- 
tion comes to it and that bread will be the body of Christ and 
that wine will be the blood of Christ. The name of Christ, the 
grace of Christ effects this, and so you will see what you did see 
and yet its power then will not be as its power now; for previously 
if it was eaten it filled the belly, now when it is eaten it builds 
up the mind. 


Here is plain speaking enough. The importance of this sermon 
is such that it made Karl Adam return in 1931 to the topic of 
Augustine and the Eucharist, about which he had produced a 
monograph in 1908 (which Dr Dugmore uses) and re-cast his 
interpretation in a long article for the Theologische Quartalschrift 
(which Dr Dugmore has not used). He notes how the new 
sermon re-echoes some ideas of Ambrose in de mysteriis (9 : 50-4) 
and how, while keeping to many of Augustine’s wonted turns 
of phrase (as its opening words Audite et fideles . . . bona est com- 
memoratio imply), it has a clearer presentation of the truth about 
what is and what will be on the altar at Mass-time than else- 
where in the sermons. It is not the action of the recipient, nor 
the fire of the Spirit at the moment of reception that effect the 
change but the “name and grace of Christ”. Nearest to this 
sermon is perhaps the language of Augustine in the Confessions 
when he is speaking of Monica’s death (9: 13: 36): “She wished 
to be remembered at Thy altar, whence she knew that Victim 
is dispensed by which the handwriting that was against us is 
destroyed.” 

The new sermons throw light also on the comparison drawn 
between the Eucharist and baptism. Augustine here (sermon 


1 Theologische Quartalschrift, 112 (1931), pp. 490-536, “Die Eucharistielehre des 
heiligen Augustinus.” 
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VI) says that the meaning of baptism is burial with Christ. It is 
not that Augustine thinks of the water as a sacred sign of 
washing the soul, but rather he takes it to be the death of the 
sinner, who is then raised up with Christ into the newness of 
life. The old life is dead, slain on the cross, buried in baptism, as 
he explains to the neophytes on Easter Monday (sermon IX of 
Morin’s collection). Christ it is who baptizes; His resurrection is 
the sacred sign of new life. There is not a strict parallel between 
the water of baptism and the bread of the Eucharist. Not the 
water but the plunging into water is the sign; and its meaning 
is, from the candidate’s side, the faith by which he commits 
himself to share in the death and rising of Christ, while, on the 
side of Christ, the meaning is a new member of His body, a 
sharer in His resurrection. Christ regenerates in baptism and 
Christ quickens the new member with the Eucharist; here lies 
the parallel, not in the instrument employed for each act. As 
to the man at the pool Christ says to the newly baptized: 
“Behold thou art made whole, sin no more.” The reason 
why the parallel is not strict is that baptism is the fieri or 
creation of new life, the Eucharist its causa in esse or main- 
tenance in being. “There is no need to ask: If we eat Him 
now, what shall we have at the end? We do eat, but He 
is not consumed; He restores the hungry but Himself is 
not destroyed.” 

The Reformers used their interpretation of Augustine as an 
excuse for devaluing the words of consecration in the Mass. 
Even the first Prayer Book asks that “these creatures of bread 
and wine” may be unto us (but not in themselves?) the body and 
blood of Christ.1 St Thomas More warned against just such 
meddling with some vigour in his Answer to Frith’s letter (Works, 
842 G—-H): 


The priest, he saith, cannot deceive us nor take from us the 
profit of God’s institution, whether he alter the words or leave 
them all unsaid. Is not this a wonderful doctrine of this young 
man? We wot well all that the priest cannot hurt us by his 
oversight or malice, if there be no fault upon our own part. For 
1 The devaluation was typographical, as may be seen from the plate at p. 112 


of Mgr P. Hughes’s second volume of The Reformation in England. It was also 
doctrinal, for an epiclesis was deftly inserted just before the words quoted. 
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the perfection that lacketh upon the priest’s part the great mercy 
of God doth, as we trust, of His own goodness supply. And there- 
fore, as holy St Chrysostom saith, no man can take harm but of 
himself. But now if we see the thing disordered our own self by 
the priest, and Christ’s institution broken, if we then wittingly 
receive It unblessed and unconsecrated, and care not whether 
Christ’s institution be kept and observed or no, but reckon It as 
good without it as with it, then make we ourselves partners of 
the fault, and lose the profit of the sacrament, and receive it 
with damnation, not for the priest’s fault but for our own. 


Prophetically he had spoken of the crucial matter by which the 
Reformers were to show their real mind and in the end to 
invalidate their priesthood. After this there is no need to follow 
Dr Dugmore through the learned toils of his reformation history 
where Coxians dispute with Knoxians, save to note that after 
pages of careful argument he comes to a conclusion that Peter 
Martyr at Oxford changed from the Bucerian view of the 
Eucharist to the Zwinglian “between 1 June 1549 and 25 April 
1551”. The story told by Fr Persons of him and his change and 
recorded here (CLERGY Review, October 1958, p. 607) is thus 
confirmed. Above all it becomes clear that the point of dis- 
crimination among conflicting views was the acceptance or 
rejection of the possibility of a bad communion (of the Judas 
type). Augustine was here no real help to the Reformers, as his 
view was clear. Dr Dugmore does his best (p. 16) with a distinc- 
tion between the sacramentum and the res sacramenti, but as Pére 
Féret has pointed out, there is no evidence in Augustine for the 
res being taken specifically as the effect of the sacrament or the 
grace given; rather is it always (for him) Christ, the whole 
Christ, head and members. The twelfth century, with its third 
term res et sacramentum, set this matter right. 


J. CREHAN, s.J. 
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O English Catholics, there can surely be few more glori- 

ously heroic partnerships than that of SS John Fisher 
and Thomas More. Cosmas and Damian, John and Paul, 
Gervase and Protase are all familiar enough titles in the 
heavenly roll of honour; yet they lack the immediate appeal 
we have come to associate with the more homespun names of 
Fisher and More. Yet however homely their names may be, 
there is nothing domestic about their heroism. In their lives, and 
especially in their deaths, tameness held no place; the hasty 
acquiescence of so many of their contemporaries could not 
shake their constant resolution. “These were men of tender 
conscience; their deeds of charity will never be forgotten.” 

The fervent layman and the zealous priest, the former Chan- 
cellor of England and the prince of the Church, the affectionate 
father and the devoted pastor: all their accidental differences 
only emphasize their deeper similarity. The distance between 
London and Yorkshire, the distinction between Oxford and 
Cambridge must seem very inconsiderable to these two, learned 
in the school of Christ, and fellow-citizens of heaven. 

And we can be thankful that in the liturgical bracketing of 
SS John and Thomas we have been given an Office and Mass 
worthy of these two great martyrs. While we read, we are 
constantly reminded of not only their lives, but also the part 
they played in those momentous times. Epistle and Gospel, 
Gradual and Communion, the responses at Matins—all turn 
our thoughts to actual incidents in the lives and sufferings of 
these two heroic English martyrs. 

The Epistle at Mass, which is the same as the lessons in the 
first Nocturn, recalls for us the constancy of Eleazar, who 
“would rather die gloriously than live defiled”. The story of his 
death has much similarity to that of SS John and Thomas. 
Each went “‘of his own accord, to the place of torture, scanning 
every step of the path that lay before him”. Foreseeing his 
death, each had reckoned the cost; and we must remember 
that neither could count upon the King’s “‘merciful” commu- 
tation into beheading of the barbarous sentence of hanging and 
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disembowelling. “He must endure all in patience, rather than 
taste, for love of life, the forbidden meat.” On St Thomas 
especially can we reflect when we read of the “misplaced 
kindness” of old friends, who urged dissimulation so that “‘he 
could pretend to have obeyed the King’s will’; we think of 
those pathetic visits to the Tower of Dame Alice More and 
Margaret Roper, their gentle pleadings that failed to sway the 
resolution of St Thomas, affect him how they might. “Such 
kind offices old friendship claimed”’; but “true to the precepts 
of God’s holy law, he answered that they would do better to 
send him to his grave and have done with it”. Perhaps it is not 
the Temple of Jerusalem, but the Tower of London, that is 
uppermost in our minds when we read this Old Testament 
account of heroism. 

“It does not suit my time of life to play a part.” The 
blunt speech of the aged Eleazar finds an echo in St Thomas’s 
decision after the parody of his trial to “speak plain out”. And 
well might he too pray “Lord, in thy holy wisdom this thou 
well knowest; I might have had life if I would, yet never a 
cruel pang my body endures, but my soul suffers it gladly for 
thy reverence.” 

The heroic example of both SS John and Thomas was a 
source of inspiration for years after their deaths. Stapleton, who 
was born in the same month that St Thomas died, states that 
among the friends of his boyhood “‘More’s fame and his martyr- 
dom were the constant and inspiring subjects of talk”. And 
Mgr Hallett gives it as certain that “Fisher’s example was 
powerful in encouraging the bishops of Elizabeth I’s reign to 
stand firm, so that instead of cringing to their Sovereign as did 
the bishops and clergy of Henry’s reign, they suffered depriva- 
tion and imprisonment rather than fail in their allegiance to 
the Catholic Church”. Of SS John and Thomas it can be said, 
no less than of Eleazar, that they died “leaving the pattern of a 
brave and honourable death, not only to those younger men... 
but to our whole race’”’. 

Later on at Matins, in the second Nocturn, where the ascetic 
piety and virtues of the two martyrs shine out against their 
historical background, we catch in the responses endearing 
glimpses of their personalities. There is the cheerful “merriness” 
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of St Thomas in his cell, which reminded him that the whole 
world was merely a prison, “from which we all daily hasten 
forth to judgement”. There is the reminder of that last scene on 
Tower Hill, when the sun shone full on the face of the aged 
bishop of Rochester, and moved him to cheerful confidence: 
“Accedite ad eum et illuminamini et facies vestrae non con- 
fundentur”; there is the holy eagerness he exhorts himself to 
when in sight of the scaffold, to which “only a short journey 
now remains”. And, on the brink of eternal life himself, St John 
seems to be expressing his own conviction when he quotes the 
words of our Lord on the eve of His own Sacrifice: “Eternal 
life is knowing thee, who art the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ, whom thou hast sent.” 

It was a happy thought to choose the homily in the third 
Nocturn from our own St Bede. Commenting on the words of 
Christ, “‘no one can tear them away from my hand”, he points 
out the futility of those persecutors who, attempting to deny 
Christ the power of raising up the bodies of His martyrs, 
destroy and burn their corpses. Perhaps to our minds as we 
read comes the remembrance of the ignominious burial of St 
John Fisher, whose headless corpse was thrown into the ground 
“very contemptuously, as the King had commanded”, while 
the head of the martyr was cast into the Thames when it was 
replaced on London Bridge by that of St Thomas More. But 
for all the King’s attempt to destroy their memories, ‘“‘no one 
can tear them away from my hand”’. “‘Quia et certantes ut vincant, 
adjuvat, et victores ut perpetuo regnent, coronat.” In His own time, 
God will give immortal life to the bodies that suffered for Him, 
and has already bestowed lasting honour on their memories. 

But the words of the Gospel itself can bring back memories 
of the two martyrs. ‘“‘How long wilt thou go on keeping us in 
suspense? If thou art the Christ, tell us openly.” From a distance 
of more than four hundred years, it is easier for us to see the 
issues involved in “the King’s great matter”, the Act of Succes- 
sion, and the Act of Supremacy. But for those living in the 
thick of those disturbed times, when it was “perilous striving 
with princes”, such clear-sightedness was more difficult. With 
the royal menace ever in their minds, men then must have 
found it more than usually hard to foresee fully the consequences 
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of their acquiescence. It is true that many conformed, appar. 
ently with little scruple; but we may perhaps be lenient in our 
judgement of many others, whose failure to see Christ is not in- 
consistent with a secret longing to be told openly. That SS John 
and Thomas did see their Master clearly amid the tangle of 
royal trickery and mean subterfuge, and that by their resistance 
and heroic deaths they did tell the people openly—this must 
always remain one of the brightest glories of their sainthood. 

Then there are the words of Christ in the Gospel, which are 
repeated again in the Communion. “My sheep listen to my 
voice, and I know them, and they follow me. And I give them 
everlasting life, so that to all eternity they can never be lost.” 
More and Fisher had listened to His voice, and followed Him 
faithfully to the death; and they have received everlasting life. 
But we may also remember those other words of our Lord, 
spoken on this same occasion a little earlier. “I have other 
sheep too, which do not belong to this fold; I must bring them 
in too; they will listen to my voice; so there will be one fold, 
and one shepherd.” 

In England today there are many who do not belong to 
“this fold” of Christ. They, too, must be brought in, by prayer, 
by word and example. And the prayer in the Collect of this 
Mass of the Martyrs should express our own earnest desire: 
that God, Who has raised up among the English His blessed 
Martyrs, John and Thomas, defenders of the true Faith and 
of the supremacy of the Roman See, may grant, through their 
merits and prayers, that we may all be made, and may truly 
be, one with Christ by professing that same Faith. 

AIDAN BAKER, C.P. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION OF CHILDREN WITHHELD 
FROM CATHOLIC SCHOOL 


In a parish where a Catholic school is available, some 
Catholic parents obstinately persist in sending their children to 
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non-Catholic schools. The parish priest, worried about the 
spiritual instruction of these children, is willing to organize 
special classes for them and even to instruct them in the non- 
Catholic schools, where this is allowed; but he fears that he 
may thereby appear to condone the action of the parents and 
confirm them in their disobedience to the law. Which con- 
sideration should prevail? (C. D.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1372, §1: “Fideles omnes ita sunt a pueritia insti- 
tuendi ut non solum nihil eis tradatur quod catholicae religioni 
morumque honestati adversetur, sed praecipuum institutio 
religiosa ac moralis locum obtineat.” 

Canon 1373, §1: “In qualibet elementaria schola, pueris 
pro eorum aetate tradenda est institutio religiosa.” 

Canon 1374: “‘Pueri catholici scholas acatholicas . . . ne 
frequentent. Solius autem Ordinarii loci est decernere, ad nor- 
mam instructionum Sedis Apostolicae, in quibus rerum adiunc- 
tis et quibus adhibitis cautelis, ut periculum perversionis vitetur, 
tolerari possit ut eae scholae celebrentur.” 

Canon 1329: “Proprium ac gravissimum officium, pastorum 
praesertim animarum, est catecheticam populi christiani insti- 
tutionem curare.” 

Canon 1330: ““Debet parochus: 1°. Statis temporibus, con- 
tinenti per plures dies institutione, pueros ad sacramenta poe- 
nitentiae et confirmationis rite suscipienda singulis annis prae- 
parare; 2°. Peculiari omnino studio, praesertim, si nihil obsit, 
Quadragesimae tempore, pueros sic instituere ut sancte Sancta 
primum de altari libent.” 

Canon 1331. “Praeter puerorum institutionem de qua in 
can. 1330, parochus non omittat pueros, qui primam com- 
munionem recenter receperint, uberius ac perfectius catechismo 
excolere.”” 

We have no hesitation in answering at once that, apart 
from a contrary ruling of the Ordinary, which might be war- 
ranted in altogether exceptional circumstances, the parish priest 
should give prior consideration to the spiritual need of the 
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children concerned and provide, to the best of his ability, for 
their religious instruction, notwithstanding any unfortunate 
consequence to their parents which he may apprehend; indeed, 
that it is his grave duty to do so. 

It is not without significance that the first canon in the titulus 
de scholis (canon 1372) has to do with Catholic education rather 
than with Catholic schools. The primary and fundamental 
requirement of the divine law is that priority shall be given to 
the religious and moral instruction of all the faithful from their 
childhood. It is because schools can make or mar this essential 
work that the positive law of the Code then proceeds to require 
that religious instruction shall be provided in them (canon 
1373), and that Catholic children shall normally be debarred 
from non-Catholic schools (canon 1374). But these two prescrip- 
tions of the positive law are no more than means to the end 
imposed by the divine law. Circumstances can prevent either of 
them from being fulfilled; but, whether the failure to use these 
prescribed means is culpable or inculpable, the end itself still 
remains a matter of strict obligation. In one way or another, 
children must be given the religious instruction which is 
necessary to their salvation. 

Not even the supreme ecclesiastical authority can dispense 
from this obligation, since it is a necessary consequence of the 
primary commission given by Christ to His Church: “Go ye 
and teach all nations.”’ From the nature of things, she can only 
discharge this commission effectively through her ministers. It 
is therefore on them, and especially on those who have pastoral 
care of souls, that she imposes the “proprium ac gravissimum 
officium”’ of providing catechetical instruction (canon 1329). In 
particular, she requires parish priests to prepare children for the 
reception of the sacraments of Penance, Confirmation and Holy 
Communion (canon 1330), and to continue their catechetical 
instruction thereafter “uberius et perfectius” (canon 1331). 
They are allowed and, if legitimately impeded, required to 
enlist the aid of others, clerical and lay, in this work (canon 
1333), but theirs remains always the primary responsibility for 
its fulfilment. 

It follows, therefore, that a parish priest cannot regard his 
duty to the children of his parish as discharged, merely because 
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a Catholic school has been provided for their education. The 
school is a principal means to the end, but his duty is to achieve 
the end, even in regard to those children who, through the 
culpable neglect of their parents, fail to use this means. If he 
cannot bring the word of God to them by the normal channels, 
he must seek other ways of reaching them. Religious instruction 
is not a favour which is his to withhold from the undeserving, 
by way of sanction or stimulus; rather is it a duty which, as 
the parable of the lost sheep reminds us, is especially owed to 
those who have strayed to other pastures. It is not for human 
authority to visit the sins of parents on their children. 

This is not to deny all substance to the fear entertained by 
our parish priest that, by providing special instruction for 
children whose parents refuse to send them to the Catholic 
school, he may seem to condone the parents’ sin and possibly 
encourage others to follow their bad example. It is rather to 
emphasize that one may not neglect a grave spiritual duty 
because its fulfilment happens to be an occasion of indirect 
scandal, sensu theologwo, to a few. The correct course is to make 
it clear that no condonement of the parents’ neglect is meant or 
implied. If they nevertheless persist in their disobedience, their 
scandal is pharisaical and, as our Lord’s own example shows, 
such scandal must never be allowed to hinder the preaching of 
the Gospel. 

The only exception which would seem to be admissible is 
the case in which it is foreseen that the provision of special 
instruction is likely to occasion grave public spiritual harm, 
which cannot be avoided except by the withholding of such 
provision. Here one would have to apply the principle that the 
public spiritual good takes precedence over the private good of 
individuals. But this, in our opinion, would be an altogether 
extraordinary case. Moreover, since it would raise a question of 
public spiritual policy, the judgement would have to be referred 
to the local Ordinary. 


ORAL CONTRACEPTIVES 


What precisely is the Catholic moral doctrine regarding the 
use of so-called “oral contraceptives”? (S.P.) 
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REPLY 


By “oral contraceptives” are normally meant biochemical 
compounds, taken orally with the ultimate purpose of inducing 
temporary sterility and thereby preventing conception. The 
same compounds may be able, in certain circumstances, to 
serve other and lawful purposes, but they are not then called 
“contraceptives”. When, as the question supposes, the purpose 
for which they are consumed is directly contraceptive, their 
consumption is condemned by Catholic moral doctrine as con- 
trary to the natural law, in the same way as any other directly 
contraceptive practice. Normally, they would more correctly 
be styled “sterilization pills”, and it was under this title that 
we dealt with the question some years ago. Since then, 
however, it has been authoritatively treated by the late Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XII,? and has received a wide measure of 
publicity. Some further details will therefore not be out of 
place. 

Great efforts of research are at present being made to 
develop a safe and simple method of birth prevention which, by 
excluding the disagreeable element of interference with the 
procreative act itself, will make it less unpalatable to conscience 
and sentiment than current contraceptives. It may prove to be 
practicable to create, by oral administration of a drug such as 
hesperidin, a biochemical barrier in the ovum which will render 
it impenetrable to sperm, or so to condition the lining of the 
uterus as to make it incapable of receiving and retaining a 
fertilized ovum, thereby inducing abortion. But the main target 
of current research is, we gather, to devise an easy way of 
suspending ovulation, at will, by oral administration of a pill or 
tablet, and the favoured compound is a synthetic hormone, 
progesterone.® 

It will readily be seen that, from the moral point of view, 


i 1 Tue Ciercy Review, November 1956, p. 676. 
? Address to the VIIth International Congress of Haematology, 12 September 
1958 a 1958, L, pp. 734-5): 

Cf. “Phys iologic Control of Fertility: Process and Morality”, by W. J. 
Gibbons, s.J., al T. K. Burch, in the American Ecclesiastical Review, April 1958, pp. 
246 ff. The natural hormone, progesterone, ap to be connected in the initial 
stages of pregnancy with the inhibition of er ovulation. 
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these procedures, whatever their popular name, belong actually 
either to the category of direct sterilization, or to that of direct 
abortion, both of which are no less contrary to the natural law 
than contraception. The fact that the sterilization is temporary, 
not permanent, is morally irrelevant.1 On the other hand, 
similar chemical compounds, administered in the same way, 
can serve therapeutical purposes. Thus, some progestational 
compounds are said to correct a tendency to abortion and others 
appear to help towards restoring normality in the menstrual 
cycle by a process which likewise involves a temporary suspen- 
sion of ovulation. When, therefore, Pope Pius XII broached the 
subject in his above-mentioned address, he was careful to 
distinguish carefully according to the intended purpose of the 
treatment. 

After expressing alarm at the reaction of certain groups of 
theologians, in which, he said, “‘a deviation of moral judgement 
was coupled with an exaggerated readiness to revise commonly 
accepted positions in favour of the new technique”’, he recalled 
his own previous declarations of the grave evil of direct 
sterilization and his detailed explanation, in his address of 


8 October 1953 to a congress of Urologists,? of the principles 
involved. 


These principles [he continued] also provide the solution of a 
question much discussed nowadays among doctors and moralists: 
Is it lawful to prevent ovulation by means of pills used to remedy 
exaggerated reactions of the uterus and organism, even though 
this medicament, in preventing ovulation, also renders fecun- 
dation impossible. Is this permissible to a married woman who, 
in spite of this temporary sterility, wants to have intercourse 
with her husband? The reply depends on the person’s intention. 
If the woman takes this medicament, not with a view to preven- 
ting conception, but solely on the doctor’s advice as a remedy 
necessitated by a malady of the uterus or organism, she induces 
an indirect sterilization which remains permissible according to 
the general principle of actions with double effect. But a direct 
and therefore unlawful sterilization is induced, when ovulation 


The Holy Office, 24 February 1940 (4.A.S., 1940, XXXII, p. 73) ——— 


that “direct sterilization, ao or mene of man or woman is unlawful an 
indeed forbidden by the of na 


* A.A.S., 1953, XLV, pp. 673 ff. re 
Vol. xLIv 2E 
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s arrested in order to preserve the uterus and organism from the 

consequences of a pregnancy which they cannot support. Some 
moralists claim that it is permissible to take medicaments for this 
purpose, but they are wrong. One must likewise reject the 
opinion of many doctors and moralists who would allow this 
procedure, when a medical indication renders too early a concep- 
tion undesirable, or in other similar cases which cannot be 
mentioned here; in these cases, the purpose for which the medi- 
caments are employed is to prevent conception by preventing 
ovulation; it is therefore a question of direct sterilization.' 


The Pope’s examples would seem to imply that a treatment 
which indirectly involves temporary sterility must, to be lawful, 
be necessitated by a pathological condition, the remedy of which 
is important enough to counterbalance the evil effect. Since, 
however, the evil effect in this instance is of short duration, 
the pathological condition need not be grave and the term 
“pathological” can be interpreted fairly widely. Hence Janssens 
regards such a treatment as lawful when its purpose is “pour 
soutenir des mécanismes naturels qui sont en défaut, ou pour 
redresser des situations pathologiques’’; and, instancing the case 
in which nature has failed to inhibit ovulation during lactation, 
as it normally does, he would consider it lawful to inhibit it by 
drugs. Similarly, in a case of pathological irregularity of the 
menstrual cycle, he would allow a drug treatment which, while 
temporarily inhibiting ovulation, induces artificial cycles and 
thus restores regularity.? Fr J. R. Connery, s.J., goes even fur- 
ther; even when the periods are not pathologically irregular, he 
suggests that the treatment is a justifiable method of achieving 
the degree of regularity required to make the use of rhythm 
practicable.® 

If, as seems likely, oral contraceptives are eventually mar- 
keted on a wide scale, it is not going to be easy to explain the 
above distinction to the faithful, many of whom may well tend 
to be misled by the absence of all direct interference in the 
conjugal act itself, and to be lulled thereby into a false security 
of conscience. It is important therefore to emphasize, with the 


1 A.A.S., 1958, L, p. 735- 
® Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses, XXXIV, f. 2, p. 357. 
3 Theological Studies, December 1958, p. 549. 
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Pope, that it is the ultimate intention which matters here: the 
use of oral contraceptives is intrinsically and in all circumstances 
immoral, and cannot ever become otherwise. Even the least 
theologically instructed of persons should be able to recognize 
when their intention in taking a drug is to prevent conception 
or birth. 


L. L. McR. 


ALTAR FOR Mass ‘‘VEeRSus PoPpuLumM’’ 


Normally the tabernacle for Reservation is to be placed on 
the high altar (C.7.C., canon 1268?) and so Mass facing the 
people will not be feasible at this altar, may it then be cele- 
brated at a temporary altar placed in the sanctuary? (X.) 


REPLY 


This expedient is used in some of even the great churches 
of Europe to permit the celebration of Mass versus populum. As 
a temporary expedient it is permissible, but suffers from this 
drawback that it obliges the celebrant during the entire time of 
Mass to turn his back on the Blessed Sacrament, which is, 
obviously, unbecoming. If this expedient is frequently used it is 
objectionable, for it lessens appreciation of the solemnly conse- 
crated high altar—around which the whole church has been 
built and which should be its focal point—and the constant 
use of a temporary altar, a flimsy, movable structure is not 
desirable, it will come in time to be regarded as the chief altar 
of the church. 

If for pastoral reasons it is desired to celebrate Mass versus 
populum, perhaps the best solution of the problem—possible 
when a new church is being built—is to have the high altar 
on a raised sanctuary (approached at each side by a flight of 
steps) at which Mass can be said, visible to all, facing the 
people, while underneath is the altar of the Blessed Sacrament 
—constructed with all the excellence required by liturgical 
law for this altar (C.3.C., canon 1268?)—at which Mass not 
versus populum could be celebrated at least once a week (C.7.C., 
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canon 1265). In this way the necessary reverence for the Blessed 
Sacrament and respect for the high altar could both be preserved. 


THE WATER IN THE CHALICE AT MAss 


What is the effect of the blessing of the water to be put 
into the chalice at the Offertory of Mass? May the blessed 
water be used at another Mass even if this be a Requiem one 
and must it be used for the Lavabo? (P. Q.) 


REPLY 


The practice of adding water to the wine that is to be con- 
secrated arose from the Greek usage of always tempering wine 
with a little water which was current in our Lord’s day in 
Palestine and was adopted by the Jews. Accordingly, it is the 
tradition that our Lord added a little water to the wine at the 
Last Supper. This usage occurs in all liturgies and is spoken of 
by writers as early as St Justin and St Irenaeus in the second 
century and St Cyprian in the third. Very soon it acquired 
symbolical or mystical meanings. The first of these—mentioned 
by St Cyprian—is that the addition of the water represents the 
union of the people with Christ. Very soon came a second syn- 
bolical meaning, that the wine and water were a symbol of 
the blood and water that flowed from the side of Christ on the 
cross. This meaning is given by St Ambrose (fourth century). 
So important did the mystical signification of the mingling of 
wine and water become that the third Council of Carthage 
(397) ordered it; the Council of Florence (1431-47) considered 
the rite so important that it imposed it on the Armenians 
as one condition of their reunion; while the Council of Trent 
(1559-65) also made it obligatory because our Lord, it was 
believed, had carried out this rite, because it commemorates 
the mystery of the flowing of blood and water from Christ's 
side, and because it represents the union of the faithful with 
Christ, the head. 

At first the water was poured into the chalice(s) by the 

1 Session XXII, cap. VII. 
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deacon'—only much later did this office pass to the subdeacon 
—and without any blessing or ceremonial. About the eighth 
century came the practice of pouring the water into the chalice 
in the form of a cross, which was easily done when the large 
ministerial chalice was used for the Communion of the faithful 
as well as of the sacred ministers. 

About the eleventh century came a further development, 
the prayer Deus qui humanae began to be said as the water was 
poured in—a prayer found in the early Sacramentaries, the 
Leonine (sixth century), Gelasian (seventh or eighth century), 
and Gregorian (eighth century) for Christmas Day—with the 
words per hujus aquae et vini mysterium inserted to make the prayer 
appropriate at the Offertory. This led to a third mystical mean- 
ing for the mingling, the union of the two natures, divine and 
human, in Christ. 

As to the blessing of the water, the Middle Ages was the 
great period of blessings and almost everything received a bles- 
sing, especially material things used in worship. Since the water 
represented the people—in contrast to the wine symbolizing 
Christ—it was natural that it should be blessed. In any case 
when the water was poured into a small chalice it was difficult 
to pour it crosswise and so a cross made over it was substituted 
(thus some commentators account for the cross). The formula 
of blessing used inthe Ambrosian and Carthusian ritesrefers tothe 
symbolism of the blood and water from the side of Christ, and 
itadds the words “‘in nomine Patris’’, etc., with the sign of the 
cross; while only this latter formula, invoking the Blessed 
Trinity, is used in blessing the water in the Dominican rite, and 
itis possible that it was the use of the Trinitarian formula with 
the sign of the cross that may have led to the making of the 
cross over the water in the Roman rite. 

What the exact effect of the blessing is is not clear. Commen- 
tators are agreed that it is not a constitutive blessing, making 
the water a sacred thing, and so the blessed water may be used 
again, or what remains over may be thrown away. If the bles- 
sing is invocative only, calling down some divine favour on the 
water, may it be explained as asking God to make this material 
thing fit for its ritual use? It is not clear. 


1In low Mass naturally it had to be done by the celebrant. 
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The water is not blessed at a Requiem Mass for this follows 
the more primitive rite of Mass before the practice of blessing 
the water came into use in the Roman rite. 

It is not necessary to use the blessed water at the Lavabo, 
and although the rubric (Ritus Servandus, VII, 6) does speak of 
the server pouring the water over the priest’s fingers, the action 
of washing his hands is equally well carried out by dipping the 
fingers into a bowl of water previously prepared and not blessed. 

J. B. O’C. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Shorter Knox Bible: An Abridgment of the Old Testament as trans- 
lated by Mgr Ronald A. Knox. Edited by Leonard Johnston, s.1..., 
L.s.s. Pp. 417. (Burns Oates and Macmillan. 10s. 6d. School 
edition, boards, 7s. 6d.) 


Tuts is a school-book, for the use of older pupils, that has been 
needed for a very long time. It is commended in a brief foreword by 
Cardinal Godfrey. For school purposes the Old Testament, however 
well translated, must be a vast uncharted jungle-forest unless it is 
somehow abridged and sign-posted. This has long been done for 
Protestant schools in the Oxford School Bible and similar books, 
while Catholic schools have had to make do with “Bible Histories” 
that were neither Bible nor history. The present book is therefore 
sure of an immediate and tumultuous welcome, especially as the 
price has been kept low. 

The Knox version is to the Douay as a living body is to an 
Egyptian mummy, but we all know that Knox often has serious 
drawbacks when it comes to reading aloud in church. These are 
not so noticeable, of course, in school, though even schoolboys will 
soon become justifiably annoyed by the constant tortured inver- 
sions of phrase (“Back go I to the husband that was once mine’’) and 
the archaic use of ‘‘must” in the past tense. Still these, after all, are 
minor points: the great thing is that for the first time for ordinary 
Catholics in this country the Old Testament makes sense, and often 
reveals its beauty. 

In such a book as this the work of the editor is all-important, 
both for selection and for accompanying notes. As regards selection, 
without having searched every page, the reviewer can say confi- 
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dently that Fr Johnston (who is Scripture professor at Ushaw) has 
done a good job. He claims to have included everything that is 
necessary for the story of God’s People or for the Praeparatio Evan- 
gelica itself, and that moreover the passages used in the liturgy have 
always been noted and (as it were) underlined. The claim seems 
to be justified. The book takes the Old Testament in three stages: 
Historical, Prayer and Piety, and the Prophets. The prophets are 
taken in the order in which the Bible usually prints them; one 
might wish that a chronological order had been followed, for an 
easier comparison with the historical section. 

With his accompanying notes the reviewer feels that Fr Johnston 
has been less successful. Not that there is anything to query in what 
they say; even if there were, the present reviewer would feel no com- 
petence to do so. But Fr Johnston tells us himself that the notes and 
introductions are addressed ‘‘mainly to teachers’’. This is not educa- 
tionally excusable, in a pupil’s book; it is an attempt to do things on 
the cheap, to make one book serve the purpose of two; there could 
easily have been a teacher’s guide printed, probably a small paper 
booklet would have been enough. But the result of this effort to 
economize is that all this background material and explanation 
is done in highly compressed and generalized scholar-statements, 
which will mean a good deal to (say) an interested priest, but little 
to the average teacher and nothing to the average pupil. Doubtless 
the notes had to be circumspect, but they could also be vivid, con- 
crete and interest-exciting, and there could have been far more of 
them; the cross-headings are good, but even of these there are not 
enough. However, Fr Johnston was possibly following a programme 
laid down. 

To give an example: we can feel sure that the Song of Songs will 
not figure in any examination syllabus, but we can feel equally sure 
that the future generations of schoolgirls, and let us hope a few 
schoolboys too, having completed their official classroom stint of 
Genesis or what not, will ope their dreaming eyes to browse un- 
officially on the five pages in which the Monsignor so surprisingly 
rises to that occasion. “It may be a sort of play,” says the editor 
rather deprecatingly; well, let us say a dramatic song-cycle. But 
how much more helpful it would have been if he had just mentioned 
the illuminating theory offered by Knox in his own notes and page- 
headings (Old Testament,Vol. I1, pp. 965-73). Besides showing a far 
more thrilling romance, it makes a difference even to the “mystical 
meaning”’, since (apart from some “accommodated” passages here 
and there) it would mean that the village lover, not his royal rival, 
stands for the Lover of the Church and of our soul. 
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From School to Work. Book Two. By John Cullen. Pp, 42. (Longmans, 
Wrapper, 3s. 6d.) 
Everysopy realizes that the most insistent challenge to Catholic 
education just now is the secondary-modern school and its religion, 
Any genuine contribution to this is sure of careful attention, and 
hundreds of teachers will already have tried out Mr Cullen’s second 
instalment, which is certainly as good as his first and probably 
better. Intended for the spring term, it covers many episodes in our 
Lord’s life, ending with some inspirational treatment of the new 
Holy Week services; all this being rendered relevant to near-school- 
leavers’ daily interests by suitable mental associations, supported 
by numerous photographs which, however, are rather a scratch 
collection. The material offered is arranged in about forty excellent 
little talks such as would be given by a first-class teacher to boys and 
girls of B and C stream calibre, or perhaps even A stream in a 
“tough” district. The reader accustomed only to grammar-school 
pupils may well be rather dismayed at the low standard of know- 
ledge and intelligence pre-supposed in the readers of this book, but 
in this it is thoroughly realistic. The talks are designed to strike a 
spark or two of genuine interest in pupils whose minds circle round 
football and lipstick and suchlike, and mostly the talks are accom- 
panied by questions—painfully obvious questions they will seem to 
the casual adult reader—for discussion. In other words, it is an 
excellent book of teachers’ material, and the unsolved puzzle remains 
as to why it has been made into a book to put into the hands of 
pupils who by definition are non-academic and do not willingly 
learn through books. Is it (as Mr H. C. Dent has suggested) that 
teachers are all grammar-school-educated themselves and just 
cannot imagine a class without a class-book? We repeat, there is 
good material in this book, but it is hard for the amateur to see why 
a teacher is needed, or what he is going to do with it except turn a 
fresh book into a bore by rubbing it in too much. 
F. H. D. 


A Catholic Catechism. Popular Edition. Pp. xvi + 448. (Herder & 
Herder. 10s. 6d.) 


Nort many books receive the attention that was given to the German 
Catechism when it appeared in an English version a short while 
ago. The reactions varied. One assessment of the merits and 
demerits of the work was given here by another reviewer (THE 
Ciercy Review, September 1958, pp. 572-3). Other writers were 
less critical. All, however, were agreed that the price of the trans- 
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lation, thirty shillings, was far too high, if it was intended for use 
as a class-book. The publishers must have taken note of this, because 
they have now issued a new, popular edition. This has the same 
format as the old edition, the text is exactly the same, the illustra- 
tions are still included but are without colour (many will welcome 
this as an improvement—they were uncoloured in the German 
original), the paper seems cheaper though it is good enough, and 
the dust-jacket has disappeared. The changes are unimportant, but 
the price takes a dizzy plunge to ten and sixpence. May many more 
now buy it. Whatever its merits as a school-book, it is an invaluable 
doctrinal summary for every priest to have at his elbow. 

All the same, few things are perfect, and the opportunity may 
be taken to criticize one defect noticed while using the book. It is 
the very inadequate account of tradition given in Lesson 51. Oral 
tradition is there presented as being simply the truths left over from 
Scripture. A surprising defect when we consider that since the 
nineteenth century German theology has been leading the way in 
this matter by its profound reflexions on the meaning of tradition. 
Unfortunately, the Handbuch zum katholischen Katechismus of Franz 
Schreibmayr and Klemens Tilmann does not yet cover this lesson. 
It will be interesting to see how it handles the point. 

Cc. D. 


Worlds Apart; A Tour of European Monasteries. By Tudor Edwards. 
Pp. xi + 232. (Longmans, Green & Co. 255.) 
Ir may seem invidious to start off at once by saying that Worlds 
Apart does not resemble Patrick Leigh Fermor’s A Time to Keep 
Silence; but for anyone who has read that simple and moving book, 
it will be an illuminating comparison. Mr Leigh Fermor told the 
story of his experiences mainly at two Western European monasteries 
for the value that they had for him personally and the light that is 
thereby shed on monastic life, especially in relation to the particular 
conditions of much contemporary life. Worlds Apart, on the other 
hand, announces itself quite plainly on the title page as “A tour of 
European monasteries”. In other words, this is journalism; none the 
worse for that, but we must know what, and what not, to expect. 
This was certainly a prodigious tour, no doubt in fact made at 
various times over the years; the map of Western Europe “‘illustra- 
ting the author’s travels” gives places from Ampleforth in the north 
to Salerno and Palma in the south, from Vienna in the east to 
Salamanca in the west, with others thick-strewn in between, far too 
many to list. Not content with this, Mr Edwards provides a section 
on the history of monasticism in the West, its beginnings and 
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flourishing centuries, its survivals and revivals. Here, on the grounds 
of simple fact and history, the author occasionally runs into the 
inevitable troubles which arise from trying to say too much in too 
little space. A more general survey would have been a more genial 
introduction to this kind of book, kinder to the reader, who, if he is 
making a detailed study of monasticism, will go elsewhere anyway, 
and less apt to lay the author open to the carping critic who will 
remark, for instance, that all Carmelite nunneries are today not 
strictly enclosed, directing Mr Edwards to Kent, or, if one day he 
would like to extend his travels, to the West Indies. 

There is plenty of history in the rest of the book, but it is linked 
with the author’s visits to the monasteries in question, and goes with 
his descriptions and personal anecdotes to build up his skilful and 
vivid evocations. He has a wealth of things to say, and many good 
stories, such as his lugubrious welcome at La Trappe, or the incident 
in the courtyard at Prinknash after Mass on Christmas morning: 


A monk whom I did not know approached me. 

“Do you smoke?” he asked abruptly. 

‘Too much,” I replied, half expecting a gift. 

“Good. Give me just two cigarettes. We have a couple of 
tramps to dinner.” 


A fireside book, then, to be read at ease, and useful also perhaps 
for reference if one wants a lively contemporary impression of any 
given monastery; yet in the end, oddly unsatisfactory. It may be 
the device of the tour; the author goes far and fast, there is no sig- 
nificant shape or theme; monasteries, just, does not seem to impose 
a sufficient one. Or it may be something lacking in the author’s 
perception itself; this has nothing to do with his healthy light- 
heartedness or frivolity even. It is when he is being serious that one 
wonders sometimes whether he has really taken thought about what 
he is concerned with, whether there is not something a little naive 
about an observation such as: “Was he earnestly trying to become 
a saint while continuing to be flesh and blood? It was not difficult 
to guess what was taking place in his soul, but what was in his mind 
was another matter. An unenclosed mind in an enclosed body?” 

R. ATTWATER 


The High Price of Paradise. By Anne Ferrier. Pp. 128. (Hollis & 
Carter, 1958. 135. 6d.) 


Tus is a book that should be read by all parents, particularly those 
who are inclined to think that God has been a little hard in sending 
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them more children than they can cope with, either physically, 
mentally or financially. 

The Ferriers started married life actually wanting a large family. 
To date they have had ten, and none of them seems to have damaged 
the faith and good humour of the mother who presents the saga to 
us (“The only thing I have lost is my figure”), or the rock-like 
imperturbability of the father, who is able to greet the news that 
one of the infants (the seventh one) has swallowed a glass button 
with the remark, “Tell her to chew it up next time.” 

Typical of the author’s sensible thinking is her approach to the 
“teenage problem”. When the eldest boy thinks that his mother is 
something that came out of the Ark because she cannot appreciate 
the “plain speaking” of The Cruel Sea, he is patiently told that real 
life is not so preoccupied with sex as some books would have us 
believe, and is given some plain speaking on the habits of married 
couples. When noisy music, pony tails and black jeans invade the 
house, the author heroically gives them a fair trial. “I could never 
exactly go for them,” she admits, “but I managed to live with 
them.” 

Home-made dressmaking, the patching up of patches, a vast 
vegetable garden, the taking in of foreign students, and an early 
realization that the deepest happiness is to be found in the simple 
things of life—these were part of “Show we did it” financially. And 
above all a boundless belief in the providence of God. ‘‘We learned 
not to desire rest overmuch. Most people do not know how much 
work they can do if they shake off the idea that hard work will kill 
them... .” 

The book is too short. One finds oneself at the end wanting to 
know a lot more about this remarkable family, and the even more 
remarkable mother who found the time to put together this very 
readable book. Would it be ungrateful to ask for further extracts. 
from this way of life which, without being painfully pious, offers 
such encouragement to the Catholic mother? 

THERESE HARMAN 


Prophet and Witness in Jerusalem. By Adrian Hastings. (Longmans 
16s.) 


Sruptgs in biblical theology are all too rare among Catholics that 
one cannot fail to welcome one when it appears. Fr Hastings aims 
at deriving the essence of Luke’s theology from his Gospel and the 
Acts, and comes to the conclusion that he wanted to present Christ 
as the counterpart of Elias (suppressing for this end the identifica- 
tion of Elias with John the Baptist made by Matthew and Mark) 
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who handed on His message to witnesses who were to Him what 
Eliseus was to Elias and who ascended to Heaven in a manner 
reminiscent of the departure of Elias. Now while it is true that Paul 
turned away from the primitive presentation of Christ as the second 
Moses (an idea which is written all over Matthew’s Gospel), because 
after the Epistle to the Romans he could not welcome the suggestion 
that the Law was involved in this comparison, it is not clear—and 
Fr Hastings does not make it clear—how far Luke struck out a line 
for himself from this point independently of Paul. He does not 
notice how careful Luke is in the speeches in Acts to keep to the very 
terms even that are used elsewhere by Peter, Paul and the rest, and 
how in his own writing he is so dependent on Pauline terms such as 
charis and paraclesis. He accepts with many modern writers the idea 
that Luke was in receipt of much information from John, but he 
does not face the fact that when John came to write his Gospel he 
went back to the parallel of Moses and Christ which Paul had 
abandoned. The Elias parallel has something in its favour, but there 
is a very stubborn text in Luke xvi, 16, which tells against it and 
which is not mentioned in this book: “The Law and the Prophets 
were until Joha; after that the kingdom of heaven is preached.” To 
prolong the prophetical office into post-apostolic times in virtue of 
the Christ-Elias parallel would be to regard revelation as capable of 
indefinite augmentation. Fr Hastings does not advocate this nor did 
Luke, but if the Elias parallel is pressed, that is what it might yield. 
The patristic age, which distinguished Old Testament from New by 
calling the one “‘prophets” and the other “apostles”, showed a 
proper appreciation of Luke xvi, 16. The importance of Jerusalem 
in all Luke’s writing is well brought out in this book, but the real 
reason of his selecting Rome as the terminus of his story seems to 
have been the simple fact that this was where Theophilus came in, 
and not any deeper theological theory. 


What is a Saint? By Jacques Douillet. Translated by Donald 
Attwater. 


Psychical Phenomena. By Fr Réginald-Omez, 0.P. Translated by Renée 
Haynes. 


Faith and Fact books. (Burns & Oates. 75. 6d. each.) 


Tue first of these books challenges comparison with Fr Martindale’s 
well-known What are Saints? The procession of examples is here much 
briefer, and it is not so easy to see the figures in the round. More 
information is, however, provided about such matters as cult, 
beatification and relics, though one would gladly have spared some 
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of the pages that are here given to telling how the saints came to be 
written about, from the Dialogues of St Gregory to the last volume 
of the Acta Sanctorum, in order to have a fuller treatment for an 
English readership of the place which the saints occupy in the Church 
and of the reasons for invoking them. This problem of the public 
for whom these translated works are intended has been coped with 
more extensively in the second book noticed, where Miss Renée 
Haynes has often inserted notes to modify what the author has 
written and has a preface of her own. Pére Omez has compiled what 
may eventually suggest the lines on which a manual of para- 
psychology will be written when that study has been imposed on 
long-suffering seminarians. He discusses its origins, subject-matter 
and methods, contact with the teaching of the Church, and the 
results which the new science can claim to have produced. There 
are a number of gaps; nothing is said about poltergeists, save the odd 
remark that the most important thing is “‘to watch the starting-point 
of whatever object is displaced”’. If this starting-point is the hand of 
Harry Price, as he cast his bricks about Borley Rectory, well and 
good, but the ferminus ad quem, if it happen to be round a corner and 
out of the line of flight of the object, is just as vital. In this book 
again, one could have dispensed with much of the historical intro- 
duction—which concerns French and Belgian groups that study 
parapsychology—in order to have a fuller account of the origins of 
this study, which are English (the translator has added a page and a 
half on this), and a fuller account of the scientific discussions in 
England about the various experiments of Professor Rhine, whose 
card-guessing seems to yield very different results with certain gifted 
individuals. In the section on the Church and her attitude to para- 
psychology, no mention is made of the Holy Office decree of 1917 
on spiritualism; perhaps that is reserved for another volume in the 
series. Elsewhere in the book Fr Omez asks why spiritualist mediums 
are so much less prominent in these days. Surely the answer is that 
the coming of infra-red photography has made it much easier to 
test the phenomena than was possible in the days of an Eva and a 
Rudi long ago. Fr Omez has an eloquent passage on the flight of 
homing pigeons, ruling out (at least in the translation) navigation 
by the sun and anything like radar, but if he had talked to miners 
in the North of England he would know that such pigeons get lost 
ina thunderstorm. The rocking statues of Assisi are fully documented 
here, but one is tantalized by the author when he refers laconically 
to the parish priest who was suspended in 1948 for the cult of “‘the 
Virgin of the poor tunnel” (p. 93). 


JoseruH CREHAN, S.J. 
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The Sufferings and Glory of Jesus. By J. Brodrick, s.j. Pp. 71. (Clonmore 
& Reynolds Ltd. Paper, 55.) 


REPRINTED here are six talks for the B.B.C., in a somewhat expanded 
form. Fr Brodrick is always stimulating in his thoughts and language. 
This time the message is the way of the cross to Glory. It is always 
well to pray along the way; it is a help to do so spurred on by 
Fr Brodrick. 


The Year Made Holy. By Mgr Matthias Premm. Pp. 198. (The 
Mercier Press Ltd. 155.) 


As THE Church, a good mother, desires to interest her children all 
through the year, she has set the Liturgical Cycle to be followed by 
the priest and people alike. The difficulty is that her children, like 
so many in ordinary families, say “Oh yes! Very nice!” Anti then 
give no other thought to it, but go idle and bored to sit and kneel 
through Mass each Sunday. 

Mgr Premm gives reasoned thoughtful ideas about each Sunday 
and great festal Mass. His book makes a good basis for meditation. 
Each chapter, although only a few pages long, would probably be 
best used for a week at a time, to get the wealth of ideas well into 
the mind and prayer. 

Mgr Premm has behind him and acknowledges his debt for the 
great German writers on the liturgy, B. Baur and Pius Parsch. 


Portrait of a Parish Priest. By Lancelot C. Sheppard. Pp. 189. (Burns 
& Oates. 18s.) 


WHEN this book was published some months ago, I looked eagerly 
to it, to give me new material and new inspiration for the centenary 
year of the Curé of Ars. Though this is a simply personal opinion, 
I found the book a little thin, and not a very positive aid in assessing 
the life and work of this parish priest. Frankly, I cannot gain much 
from discussions on the existence or a non-existence of St Philomena. 
As far as the Curé was concerned, he had a very real devotion to 
her; no one can doubt that he believed in her and prayed to her. 
Though he used her as an alibi, there was more to it than that, and 
I personally would not subscribe to the idea that without the Curé 
we should have heard little of her. Mugnano certainly thrived and 
still does. 

In another way, both the episode of his desertion, early in life 
from the army, and his Grappin manifestations are detailed and 
analysed. Perhaps hagiography has swung too far from the pious 
legend to the cold analytical and psychological approach. Be that 
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as it may, my general impression on reading this book was a sense 
of dissatisfaction and unease; it was as though the hint was that 
most of the spirituality of this example to parish priests was some- 
what excessive; that there was little of sympathy, and even a feeling 
that things could have been very different. Perhaps, again, I am 
wrong personally; but I think the working of God and His grace in 
an individual human nature is so fascinating and so in tune with the 
nature of that person, the conclusions of the analyst sometimes miss 
the point that this particular man only became a saint in and 
through his nature, aided by grace. 


Cure of Mind and Cure of Soul. By Josef Goldbrunner. Pp. 127. 
(Burns & Oates. 7s. 6d.) 


TuosE who have read Fr Goldbrunner’s excellent little book Holiness 
is Wholeness will welcome this sound successor. In these days of mass 
communication, mass production, and even mass education, the 
individual loses personality. Even the priest and the teacher are in 
danger of not seeing the individual simply because of the demand 
of the whole. 

In discussing the different aspects of person the author quite 
clearly puts the soul of man back into the context of psychology 
where it should be—right at the centre. He shows that it is now the 
“done thing” in psychology to admit the soul and its craving for 
religious experience. As in so many things, by the very nature of her 
consistent claim to teach truth, gradual evolution of thought and 
practise shows the validity of the Catholic Church’s teaching. 

But at the same time there is room for purely practical matters. 
The second half of the book opens up considerations about methods 
in school which are fascinating and worth while. Fr Goldbrunner’s 
ideas, if they can be infiltrated into the teaching and practise of 
religion in school, might assist greatly the problems facing teachers 
and priests with young people; that is, making and finding their 
personality, while tending to rebel against discipline, moral law and 
faith itself, which do not seem to keep pace with their development. 

This invaluable little book should be in every seminary and will 
greatly assist the ordinary confessor. It is a book which should be 
available for teachers. 


Pope Pius XII. Pp. 64. (Burns & Oates. Paper, 2s.) 


A COLLECTION of articles, reprinted from The Tablet of October 
1958 dealing with the aspects of the late Pope’s work, and covering 


the Liturgy, Scriptual, Sacred Studies, our Lady, and his general 
mission. 
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Lead Kindly Light. By John Henry Newman. 
The Spiritual Genius of St Thérése. By Jean Guitton. 
The Love We Forget. By M. R. Loew, o.P. 
Doctrine and Life Series. (Geoffrey Chapman. 2s. 6d. each.) 


Tuis series is simple, straightforward and easy to absorb. These 
three titles are widely different, but each one has something to offer, 
not only for quiet reading, but for longer meditation. Their advan. 
tage is the ease with which they can be slipped into a pocket. 

Fr Loew, already known in this country, gave a series of talks 
on television in France for Lent last year; the style is therefore 
direct: the matter hard hitting: he has striking phrases. A useful 
booklet to hand to a doubter. 

The style of Newman is very different. But many who would not 
be capable of tackling the complete Newman would gain a lot from 
these extracts from the Apologia, Grammar of Assent and Sermons. The 
matter covered is well selected, it ranges over conscience, revelation, 
the Church and choice. 

Those who have read other works of Jean Guitton will not 
regret that this is yet another book on St Thérése, but gladly accept 
a few thoughts about her spirituality. 

M. H. 


The Boy- Jesus. Little Hercules Board Books. (Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, 2s. 6d.) 


Eacu of the six “‘leaves”’ of this “book” is a tough board, so it must 
be intended for children under school age. Twelve many-coloured 
pictures altogether, about our Lord’s life at Nazareth, as He grows 
up to twelve. Artist is Cicely Steed and her pictures are very pleas- 
ing. Just one sentence with each, to direct Mother’s explanations. 
Nothing much to suggest that the boy is God, and nothing to 
suggest otherwise. At the finding in the Temple He looks rather too 
conventionally pious. At seven or eight, other little boys will be 
pleased to see Him playing bows and arrows with two companions; 
mothers may not be so pleased, and the thoughtful spectator will 
wonder whether, as seems possible, He is aiming at some little 
sparrow. This book can safely be used. 


F. H. D. 
PERMISSU SUPERIORUM 
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